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MARY SCHENCK WOOLMAN 
1860-1940 


In the history of home economics, Mrs. Woolman will stand out for at least two distinctive 
contributions. The first is her influence in lifting instruction in sewing from mere 
stitchery on samplers to an understanding of the materials and construction of clothing and 
The second is the emphasis she placed on the economic and 
what is today called 


of its choice and care. 
social factors involved in the selection and use of goods and services 
“consumer education”’; her influence as a teacher and a trainer of teachers was an im- 
portant factor in giving home economics ils early leadership in this now popular field. 
In addition, she organized the first school of trade education for girls in this country. 
Since she is gone, the many home economists who knew her will wish to be reminded of what 
she was and did, of the broad vision and sympathies, the vivacity and wil which she 
brought lo the doing. Those who were not so fortunate will welcome the opportunity to 
learn about her. In the papers that follow, two of her closest associates have generously 
made this possible. 


PERSONALITY AND INTERESTS 





ANNA M. 


With the death of Mary Schenck Wool- 
man at Newton Highlands, Massachusetts, 
on August 1, 1940, in her eighty-first year, 
another pioneer in the field of home eco- 
nomics has passed on. Her lifelong interests 
in the field of textiles and clothing selection 
will be carried forward by younger genera- 
tions who will develop the work which she 
started during many years of hard work and 
faithful service. It is noteworthy that her 
earliest professional interest was in better 
consumer education, a phase of home eco- 
nomics whose present development in our 
schools and colleges is being speeded by the 
many students who caught from her some- 
thing of her great enthusiasm and interest. 

Mary Schenck was born at Camden, New 
Jersey, on April 26, 1860. She was always 
proud of her fine ancestry. Her father was 
a descendant of Sir Martin Schenck of 


COOLEY 


Holland, who served with distinction under 
William the Silent in the Wars of the 
Netherlands and of whose deeds and repute 
Motley and other historians have much to 
tell. Sir Martin’s son was the first of the 
line in America. Dr. Joseph Schenck, 
Mary’s father, was a leader in his com- 
munity and one of a long line of medical 
men, far ahead of his time in the use of 
prophylactic measures and of modern 
surgical methods. Mrs. Woolman’s 
mother, Martha McKeen, was a brilliant 
woman of keen intellect and full of fine 
humor and wit which she passed on to her 
daughter. Even in her last years of blind- 
ness she carried on most jubilantly for her 
daughter’s sake and delighted all who had 
opportunity to converse with her. 

During all her young girlhood Mrs. 
Woolman was surrounded by an atmosphere 
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of culture. The best of literature was 
available in her father’s great library. At 
an early age she was sent to a noted private 
school in Philadelphia. This school was 
directed by a wealthy Friend (Quaker) who 
had the urge to give girls of cultured 
families a higher education than was gen- 
erally available at that time. Training for 
social service was part of the instruction. 
Since the Friends also believed that all 
women should excel in household occupa- 
tions, vocational education in this field was 
a phase of study. 

Mrs. Woolman’s life at that time was 
somewhat that of a_ well-to-do, active, 
prominent girl in society. Nevertheless, 
even at an early age, she was studious and 
interested in economic and social problems. 
She showed great willingness to accept 
responsibility and brought to each interest 
a fresh point of view and an optimism and 
cheerfulness which served her in many ways 
in later years. In school she specialized in 
languages and history. Careers for women 
were then looked upon with suspicion, and 
the first college courses for women were just 
being established. Many of her classmates 
entered Cornell, but Mary Schenck could 
not go so far from home. She attended 
classes at the University of Pennsylvania, 
although no degree was given to women at 
that time. 

In October 1882, Mary Schenck married 
Franklin Conrad Woolman, a well-known 
lawyer of Burlington, New Jersey, a mem- 
ber of the legislature, and one of the family 
of the Quaker preacher and abolitionist 
John Woolman, whose book, John Wool- 
man’s Journal, was included by President 
Charles Eliot of Harvard on his five-foot 
shelf of famous books. 

During Mrs. Woolman’s early married 
life she had increasing responsibilities. Her 
father had died, and she was responsible for 
running a large residence. Her mother and 
husband were in ill health and needed 
constant care. Financial affairs were far 


from satisfactory, and Mrs. Woolman be- 
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gan to realize how inadequate the education 
of girls was as preparation for daily living, 
especially in information on the physical 
care and welfare of the family, the wise use 
of money, and the management of the home. 
Mrs. Woolman, with two school friends who 
also realized the inadequacies of their educa- 
tion, stormed several closed fields and 
finally succeeded in entering a restaurant 
where an able woman taught them to cook, 
and a hospital where they had practical 
instruction in hygiene and care of the sick. 
Mary Woolman learned to make a budget 
and to make the most of her finances. In 
addition, she was always active in her 
church and community and organized sev- 
eral literary and philanthropic societies. 
She seems to have had unlimited energy 
and strength. 

Financial insecurity and Mr. Woolman’s 
ill health drove the family to sell the large 
home at Camden and to move to New York 
City in 1891, where Mrs. Woolman secured 
employment correcting manuscripts for 
publication. The family lived in a board- 
inghouse on Washington Square, which also 
housed several members of the faculty of 
Teachers College, located then at 9 Uni- 
versity Place. Dr. Franklin Baker, pro- 
fessor of English, brought Mrs. Woolman a 
book to criticize. It concerned the teach- 
ing of sewing. Her criticism led the presi- 
dent of Teachers College to ask her to write 
a book giving her own ideas on this subject. 
In 1892 Mrs. Woolman became a member 
of the staff of the college, one of the first two 
women to receive such an appointment. 
She was assigned to the department of 
science and was asked to introduce her 
method of teaching sewing. Amid Mrs. 
Woolman’s many interests and achieve- 
ments, two perhaps stand out and one of 
these was her work at Teachers College from 
1892 to 1912. 

To appreciate what she accomplished, one 
must recall the place of her subject in the 
educational scheme of forty or fifty years 
ago. At that time cooking and sewing 
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were taught in the church schools in New 
York, but few day schoois gave this instruc- 
tion. The New York Association of Sew- 
ing Schools was organized in 1892 to spread 
the idea of the value of sewing as a school 
subject, and Mrs. Woolman was very active 
in this Association, serving as vice-president 
until 1901, when it ceased because its aim 
had been accomplished. She was fre- 
quently asked to go to other cities in the 
East to preach the value of this new 
vocational work. 

Sewing instruction consisted largely of 
making very fine stitches on small squares 
of unbleached muslin. Mrs. Woolman from 
the beginning fought against thisand tried to 
introduce constructive work of interest and 
value to the children and of help in their 
homes. The useful articles made in ac- 
cordance with her ideas by the pupils of 
Horace Mann School represented a theory 
so contrary to those in vogue that they 
shocked many. 

At Teachers College Mrs. Woolman de- 
veloped what was then called the domestic 
art course, and put the study of textiles and 
clothing and the methods of teaching them 
on a scientific basis. During her twenty 
years there Mrs. Woolman became the 
leading specialist in this field, much in 
demand as teacher and lecturer. She was 
continually promoting this work through 
her training of teachers in Teachers College 
and through the organization of these 
subjects in Horace Mann and Sheyer 
Schools. 

Her interest in the industrial phases of 
textiles led to her second big life interest, 
the development of trade education for 
girls. Her special knowledge made her 
sought as adviser to boards of trade and 
commissions which were trying to develop 
industrial work. It was during her early 
years at Teachers College that Mrs. Wool- 
man was asked to meet with a group of 
prominent men and women of New York 
City to discuss the problems of the working 
girl, then poorly paid and living under most 
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undesirable conditions. At the request of 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Mrs. Wool- 
man was released for half time at Teachers 
College to develop the Manhattan Trade 
School for Girls, located first on West 14th 
Street, New York City. She studied the 
various needle trades of the city, as well as 
the professional industrial schools for 
women in Europe; and, on this basis, she 
led in the development of courses for dress- 
makers and machine operators in the gar- 
ment industries along with others in such 
affiliated lines as millinery, lamp-shade 
making, and novelty work in cretonne. 
Later, courses for beauticians, waitresses, 
and other workers were added. It was al- 
ways Mrs. Woolman’s idea that general 
education in art, design, textiles, English, 
and elementary mathematics should, as 
time would permit, parallel the major line 
of occupation chosen, and that each girl 
should be prepared to take her place as 
citizen as well as vocational worker. As 
was part of the program, each girl’s records 
were kept, the girl was placed in industry 
at a living wage, and followed up in her 
position. Night courses were offered at the 
school to enable her to advance in her 
chosen line of work. The contribution to 
education made by this school was so clear 
that the Board of Education of New York 
City made it a part of public instruction. 
In recognition of this social service for 
girls, Mrs. Woolman was awarded the gold 
medal of the National Institute of Social 
Sciences, to which she had been elected 
some years previous. President William 
C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce in the 
Wilson administration, in awarding this 
medal stressed her contribution in the field 
of trade education for girls as a very valu- 
able social service. In her book The Mak- 
ing of a Trade School, published in 1910 by 
Whitcomb and Barrows, Boston, she de- 
scribes the development of this work. 
Mrs. Woolman wrote several other books, 
of whose significance Mrs. McGowan, her 
student, collaborator, and friend, will tell 
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more at length. She was also a constant 
contributor to magazines. 

Mrs. Woolman was one of the early at- 
tendants of the Lake Placid Conferences 
and a member of the American Home 
Economics Association from its beginning 
at Washington, D. C., in 1908-09. In 1939 
she was made a life member of the Associa- 
tion in recognition of her service to home 
economics. 

In 1912 Mrs. Woolman was invited to 
undertake another piece of pioneering work. 
She became director of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union at Bos- 
ton and head of the home economics de- 
partment at Simmons College. This 
combination gave the students at Simmons 
opportunity for practical work at the 
Union. Following her resignation from 
this position in 1914, Mrs. Woolman spent 
much of her time lecturing in many parts of 
the country. She was active in war work 
and organized the wartime Clothing In- 
formation Bureau in Boston operated under 
the joint auspices of the Massachusetts 
Extension Service and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. From 1925 to 1928 
she was textile specialist for the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. Woolman was for many years 
chairman of the Woman’s Committee of 
the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education (now the American 
Vocational Association). This organiza- 
tion carried on industrial surveys in large 
cities—Indianapolis, Richmond (Virginia), 
Minneapolis—and made proposals for in- 
dustrial courses in the local schools. 

Mrs. Woolman spent many summers at 
her camp on Lake Sebago, Maine. She was 
fond of outdoor work and did much of the 
actual labor on her house in the woods— 
sawing, shingling, painting—all of which 
she enjoyed. She used to remark that it 
was easier to build a successful house with- 
out training than to make a good-looking, 
well-fitting gown. 

Several years before her death, Mrs. 
Woolman was in an automobile accident 
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which seriously crippled her. Until a 
short time before her death, however, she 
was her usual cheerful self. She retained 
her fine sense of humor and her brilliant 
sparkle of wit and repartee. She will be 
much missed by her many friends and 
students, to whom she was always a source 
of wise and generous counsel, inspiration, 
and delight. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE TEACH- 
ING OF TEXTILES AND 
CLOTHING 


ELLEN BEERS McGOWAN 


The roll of great leaders and teachers in 
home economics is not complete without the 
name of Mary Schenck Woolman. Her 
influence as a teacher in the field of con- 
sumer education, particularly in connection 
with the understanding and use of textiles, 
has been felt throughout the United 
States and beyond its bounds. 

None of her contemporaries understood 
so clearly as she the specific problems of 
both producer and consumer buyer in the 
textile field and the need for better co-oper- 
ation between them. She realized the 
mutual advantages to be gained by both 
through a sane program of consumer train- 
ing, and in general this was the keynote of 
her teaching and the motivation of her 
long and productive professional career. 
Hers was a single-minded devotion to the 
ideal of betterment in all the conditions of 
the textile field, and rest and recreation 
were made subsidiary to this. 

Mrs. Woolman had too active a mind, 
however, to become narrowed in outlook 
by this intense interest. Science, music, 
art, literature had her intelligent apprecia- 
tion. Never a passive listener in any con- 
versation on such topics, she made delight- 
ful contributions to it. Everyone who met 
her recognized that here was a woman 
who lived a full and joyous life. 

Her professional activities have been 
summarized by Miss Cooley, her close asso- 
ciate and friend of many years. Like all 
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Mrs. Woolman’s students, the present 
writer remembers the inspiration of her 
personality, her wit and sparkle, her human 
sympathy, and the fund of knowledge 
which was hers. Her courses were en- 
riched by material gathered in her frequent 
trips abroad. She spent some seven sum- 
mers in Europe, much of the time in Hasle- 
mere, Surrey, studying domestic arts and 
crafts, such as spinning, weaving, and dye- 
ing, and the progress made in introducing 
them into the trade schools of England and 
the Continent. Much valuable illustrative 
matter, especially a collection of rare laces, 
was another result of these journeys. 

Though Mrs. Woolman’s spoken word is 
silent, she still lives in the printed page. 
She was a fluent and indefatigable writer, 
tireless in assembling factual material. 
She never adapted another writer’s work 
to her own ends but went to original sources 
—growers, manufacturers, finishers, gov- 
ernment reports, authorities in every re- 
lated field. To describe a manufacturing 
process, for example, meant that she must 
first see it in action. This required many 
trips to distant places. But to her a rail- 
road trip was simply an opportunity for 
uninterrupted work. 

Mrs. Woolman’s first book, A Sewing 
Course for Schools, appeared in 1900 and 
was followed by A Sewing Course for 
Teachers in 1907 and The Making of a Trade 
School in 1910. 

It was the present writer’s good fortune, 
as a student in Teachers College in 1910, 
to have the field of textiles opened to her 
by such a teacheras Mrs. Woolman. Then 
began a close association lasting thirty 
years. In the next year, 1911, Mrs. Wool- 
man suggested collaboration on a college 
textbook, the scientific material such as the 
physical and chemical testing of textiles 
to be contributed by the present writer. 
Far from being dictatorial to a beginner 
in writing, Mrs. Woolman was never dog- 
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matic, always deferential to another’s 
opinions, but full of helpful suggestions. 
The resulting book, Textiles, was published 
in 1913 and revised in 1926. 

Mrs. Woolman’s publications for the 
Boston Clothing Information Bureau took 
much of her time during the World War 
and were fine examples of the popular pre- 
sentation of reliable, practical facts. 

In 1920 appeared the first edition of 
Clothing: Choice, Care, and Cost, which was 
revised in 1922 and again in 1926. It 
expressed her deep interest in the economic 
phases of the textile field, an interest in- 
creased by the graduate work in economics 
she was then carrying at Radcliffe and 
under Professor Thomas N. Carver of Har- 
vard University. 

This association with Professor Carver 
in the field of applied economics led natu- 
rally to a book called Textile Problems 
for the Consumer, published in 1935, in 
which Professor Carver viewed the subject 
through the eyes of an economist, Mrs. 
Woolman as a textile specialist, and the 
present writer as a teacher of the scientific 
aspects of textiles. 

This was the last formal writing for Mrs. 
Woolman. About the time the book went 
to press, the serious accident occurred 
which was to make her an invalid for her 
remaining years. Yet down to her last 
long illness her active professional life 
continued, and she often said to the writer 
that she must recover and get back to work 
because ‘“‘there is so much to be done for 
women and girls.” 

And now has come to a close a life of 
singular devotion to the advancement of 
vocational and consumer education and 
with it the loss of a personality of whom her 
friends often said, with perhaps a deeper 
meaning than the words originally carried: 


Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. 
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THE ROLE OF THE TRAINED HOMEMAKER IN 
A CHANGING SOCIETY! 


BLANCHE E. HEDRICK 


AF EACH of you were asked in 
4 what ways your present homes 
are different from the homes of 
your grandparents, each could 
immediately begin to enumerate differences. 
For instance, how many of us live on the 
farm? How many had grandmothers or 
perhaps mothers who lived on the farm? 
The shift from rural to urban life is a change 
that vitally affects families. 

Or one might ask: How many children 
did your father and mother have? How 
many children do you have? Recently a 
study club of 9 mothers found that 
while the total number of children in their 
pagental families was 63, or an average of 
7 to a family, their own children totaled 16, 
an average of 1.7. While there is not so 
wide a difference as this in the general 
population, the trend toward smaller fami- 
lies is widespread. What might the small 
number of children mean in terms of family 
life today as compared with that of our 
grandmothers? Psychologists are recog- 
nizing today that the small family or the 
family without children brings psycho- 
logical problems seldom experienced a 
generation or two ago. Women are func- 
tionally equipped to bear and rear children; 
consequently, they are the ones who suffer 
most psychologically when this central 
motive power does not function. Women 
without children and with homes that 
require little care often have a feeling of 
uselessness, frustration, and conflict. 

When this happens, what is the effect on 





1 Presented before the homemaking department, 
American Home Economics Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 25, 1940. 
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the husband or on family relationships? 
Perhaps the need for a feeling of importance 
and a sense of accomplishment, which are 
lacking in many homes today, is partly 
responsible for the urge of many women to 
get a job outside the home. 

And what about the children? Is grow- 
ing up in a family of a single child any 
different from growing up in one of five or 
six? Are there psychological hazards to 
the children of such families? Last winter 
I heard a teacher in a private nursery 
school in a wealthy suburb tell about the 
timidity and fear of the children as they 
were brought to nursery school by attend- 
ants. These children were so overprotected 
that they were greatly retarded in the types 
of bodily activity usual at this age. Of 
course, this is an exaggerated situation, 
but do we not have similar situations in 
many homes of moderate means? You 
no doubt know mothers who will not let 
their children climb because they are 
afraid they will get hurt, who are greatly 
upset by even a minor illness. In the 
larger family of past generations the mother 
was too busy to worry and fret, and the 
home atmosphere was not permeated with 
this emotional tension. What does it do 
to the development of personality in chil- 
dren? 

Another hazard to the child, and, there- 
fore, to society as a whole, which sometimes 
appears in an overprotected home of one or 
maybe two children among several adults 
is a failure to learn to accept responsibility. 
There is nothing society needs today more 
than thoughtful, intelligent, responsible 


people. 
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How does an individual become respon- 
sible? By gradually learning from his 
earliest years to take responsibility for 
things within his range of ability. One 
doesn’t become a responsible individual at 
the precise moment when one goes away to 
college or is old enough to vote. To be 
sure, a person takes a step forward in 
responsibility on such momentous occa- 
sions, but what he does will depend on the 
foundation built in his home. The child 
who lives in a situation dominated by adults 
may not have the opportunity to develop 
responsibility in a normal, natural way. It 
is too easy for the adults to wait on him, 
excuse his mistakes, or spare him the 
hardship of taking the consequences of his 
errors. Or the adults may desire the 
satisfaction of being useful to the extent 
that they will not let the child learn through 
experience. The principle “I don’t want 
my child to have as hard a time as I did” 
may in reality deprive him of a chance to 
experience life in its reality. Of course, 
children should not be made to bear too 
much hardship or meet difficulties beyond 
their ability to cope with. But they need 
experiences that are real, that “toughen the 
fiber of their souls.” They need the satis- 
factions that come from achievement in a 
hard task or in meeting a difficulty suc- 
cessfully. We can make our children most 
unhappy by being too “‘good to them.” 

A sociologist recently said that one of the 
most significant developments of the pres- 
ent century is the more or less universal 
spread of woman’s control over her own 
fertility, her power to choose whether she 
will have children, and, if so, how many. 
Whatever values or disadvantages may 
come from such a cultural change, we must 
all admit it will have great social signifi- 
cance even though the results are still 
largely unknown. 

Recently at a family life study club meet- 
ing the topic under consideration vas 
“Why Have Children?” and surprisingly 
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enough practically all the reference mate- 
rial discussed the negative point of view. 
Many of the references were from maga- 
zines, and no doubt were printed because of 
their news value and their challenge to the 
usual point of view. Nevertheless, they 
were what some of our best magazines were 
printing. The women in the group did 
not agree with them, but asked funda- 
mental questions of their own. As one 
mother expressed it, ‘I have two children, 
and whenever I see a little baby I think, 
‘Oh, we must have another one while the 
children are small.’ Then I remember our 
income and the struggle we are having to 
meet the needs of our two, so I renew my 
resolve that two are all we can afford.” 

I am convinced that families are small not 
because young couples do not want children 
but because social and economic conditions 
do not permit them to have a larger num- 
ber. A recent questionnaire on attitudes 
on marriage answered by 68 young men and 
women students, mostly seniors, in Dr. 
Lemo Dennis Rockwood’s class in marriage 
at Cornell University, showed that every 
one of this group wanted children when 
they married, and all wanted more than 
one. The women wanted three or four, 
health and finances permitting, though the 
men would be content with two or three. 

Now I do not know what the answer to 
this problem is, nor do I think there is 
cause to get too excited about it, but it 
springs from a social change which has far- 
reaching results and which women must 
face intelligently. 

What about the other part of our subject, 
dealing with the trained homemaker’s 
role in meeting these changes? I assume 
that you all agree that the family is a 
fundamental unit in our society. Nothing 
has yet been found to take its place in 
meeting certain very vital needs, and 
nothing on the horizon gives even the 
slightest promise of supplying these needs 
in an adequate way. The home is still the 
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most important factor in producing and 
rearing children and in shaping personality 
through the long developmental period. It 
still is the best means of meeting the basic 
needs of individuals of all ages for love and 
affection and of giving them the feeling of 
belongingness, worth-whileness, and _se- 
curity which every individual must have 
if he is to live a satisfying and therefore 
satisfactory life. As to the educational 
value of the home, we are just beginning to 
recognize its effect on the _ intellectual 
development of children. One of the 
greatest needs, then, is to see to it that a 
larger and larger percentage of our homes 
are good homes. 

If these statements are true, then home- 
making is a career second to none in im- 
portance. Outstanding leaders in every 
field are what they are largely because of 
the homes in which they grew up. If 
every individual today had had the good 
fortune to grow up in a good home, many of 
the larger ills of the world might never have 
arisen. Of course we might have some 
difficulty in agreeing on just what a “good” 
home should provide for the family mem- 
bers, but that is a subject worthy of con- 
sideration by itself. Meanwhile, I trust 
we can accept the term “‘a good home”’ as a 
general concept which has definite meaning 
to all of us, still recognizing the need for 
continued search for insight into what 
makes a home a good one. 

Good homes don’t just happen; they are 
created. Not all those who undertake the 
task are successful, though it is surprising 
how many homemakers make a fair success 
of it in spite of their lack of preparation or 
of knowledge of what the elements of a good 
home are. And if good homes are impor- 
tant, is not the job of homemaking equally 


important? But does everyone recognize 


the importance of homemaking as a career? 
Mothers frequently say, “Oh, I don’t do 
anything; I just stay at home and take care 
Have you who are home- 


of the children.” 
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makers ever looked upon your sister home 
economists with a wee bit of envy, wishing 
that you too might attain the recognition 
they receive, dreaming about what you 
might have done had you not married 
John, or Jim, or Bob? Do home econo- 
mists themselves recognize homemaking as 
an important career worthy of the best 
graduates from our home economics col- 
leges? I am confident they do, but some- 
times other considerations get so much in 
the way that a casual observer might say 
they did not. At a recent meeting of the 
home economics section of one of the 
national educational organizations the dis- 
cussion included the enumeration of the 
important fields for home economics gradu- 
ates. Strangely enough, homemaking was 
not mentioned. Of course, if questioned, 
these home economists would have said, 
“Yes, homemaking is very important,” 
but unconsciously they left it out of their 
thinking. 

Looking at it from another angle, why is 
it so hard today to secure intelligent, trained 
help for the care of children and general 
housework? Why will girls work at less 
pay and under less desirable working con- 
ditions rather than ina home? Housework 
as a job for a girl is looked down on, and we, 
if we are honest, will look that fact squarely 
in the face. Housework is still an impor- 
tant part of homemaking, and it seems to 
me it should be a desirable form of work for 
girls who need jobs. Who creates such 
attitudes? Do not women themselves have 
a part in creating and perpetuating atti- 
tudes that fail to give homemakers, even 
good homemakers, recognition worthy of 
the job? 

Recently some home economists were 
working with a group of homemakers on 
better working arrangements which would 
encourage girls to accept housework as a 
worthy occupation. They were suggesting 
that the term “household assistant” might 
be used instead of “‘maid,” when one home- 
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maker remarked, “But I don’t want a 
household assistant. I want a maid.” 
Having a “maid” gave her prestige and ego 
satisfaction which she was unwilling to 
relinquish. On the other hand, we all 
know homemakers who find it difficult to 
work with a girl in the authoritarian rela- 
tionship which is frequently part of maid 
service, and to them the co-operative rela- 
tionship implied by the title household 
assistant would be much more acceptable. 
I wonder if our trained homemakers are not 
the ones to give some careful study and 
constructive work to this problem. 

So I believe one important function of 
the trained homemaker in our changing 
society is to work toward the recognition 
of homemaking as a worthy and desirable 
career, one that challenges the intelligence, 
the resourcefulness, and the abilities of 
women. If we can look upon housework 
as a means to an end and realize how worthy 
is that end, housekeeping may lose some 
of its monotony and unattractiveness. 

Other questions we might ask are: Has 
our home economics training fitted us for 
all phases of homemaking? Has it given 
us the understanding of human develop- 
ment and human relationship which enables 
us to guide our children and to manage 
wisely the complex home relationships? 
Has it developed our skill and abilities in 
making the best use of our time, energy, 
and material resources, yet left us stranded 
when it comes to creating the right kind of 
emotional climate in which personalities 
thrive, each according to its own most 
desirable pattern? 

Many of these aspects of homemaking 
are little understood, even by educators; 
and much of a woman’s insight and under- 
standing, as well as her ability to deal with 
such matters, is developed outside the class- 
room. But home economics training and 
related educational work could give stu- 
dents, boys as well as girls, much more 
insight and understanding in this area of 
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homemaking than is done at present in 
many schools. 

Therefore, another challenge to the 
trained homemaker is to see what can be 
done toward making all education, not just 
homemaking education, develop boys and 
girls into the kind of people who will be 
good wives and husbands and parents. 
Who is better situated to lead in working 
with educators toward this type of educa- 
tion than the homemakers who are aware 
of the need, who have some insight into the 
possibilities because of their training, and 
who are the mothers of the coming genera- 
tion? No school is any better than the 
people in a community make it. And 
experience leads me to believe that school 
people welcome, in fact are eager for, in- 
telligent help in their educational problems. 
They resent, and rightly, a meddling atti- 
tude which implies forcing a school to do 
this or that. Do you know your home eco- 
nomics teacher personally? Have you been 
able to reassure her that you are not 
superior to her (and, therefore, not threat- 
ening her security) but that you would 
like to help? Together you might be able 
to accomplish more than either of you 
alone. 

While speaking of education, I should 
like to suggest that education must be an 
ongoing process if it is to be of any value. 
This need for continuing education after 
one’s formal schooling is completed is 
especially important in the field of home 
economics, where knowledge is growing so 
rapidly that it is difficult for even the most 
alert to keep pace with it. For the home 
economist to become complacent in her 
educational achievements, even though she 
marries, is unfortunate. Reading, study 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, home 
demonstration groups of the U. S. Exten- 
sion Service, women’s clubs, and various 
other activities offer opportunities for 
continuing growth through educational 
experience. 
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The trained homemaker has a great 
responsibility for leadership in adult educa- 
tion that relates to homemaking and family 
life. Such leadership gives her an oppor- 
tunity to share her resources with others in 
the community and at the same time stimu- 
lates her own growth and development. 
Leadership in community recreational fa- 
cilities for children of all ages, but espe- 
cially for young people, offers a great 
challenge to women who have insight into 
what this may mean in the character 
development of children. To me, one of 
the outstanding challenges of the recent 
White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy was the idea that “all children 
are our children.” Surely the trained 
homemakers in any community have a fine 
opportunity here. 

Today we are engulfed in world problems 
so baffling we scarcely know which way to 
turn. They bring the question, “What 
part should women play in wrestling with 
world problems?” I do not know the 
whole answer, but I venture to say that 
men and women are going to have to work 
shoulder to shoulder in a close partnership. 
Women will need to be just as intelligent 
and just as brave as men in facing the world 
of tomorrow and in helping to build a new 
society. One thing, moreover, is sure: 
Women have a special function to perform 
that is just as important as solving the more 
generally recognized world problems. 

Homemaking is just as important today 
as it was a hundred years ago. Women 
are the keepers of homes, of the well-being 
of family members. Homes shape the 


individuals who grow up and live in them. 
One of the greatest challenges to every 
woman today is to fulfill her unique func- 
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tion as the guardian of human life. We 
can stand a great deal of strife out in the 
world if we have the security of a good 
home to return to. 

Homemaking today is a different job 
than it was in our grandmother’s day, but 
it is still just as important. As women we 
need to ask, “‘What are the things about a 
home that make it a good place for children 
to grow up in and for adults to live in?” 
It may take a great deal of study and 
thought to answer this question intelli- 
gently; but as we gain some understanding 
of what these things may be, of the values 
that homes should possess, we need to use 
all our best resources and our best abilities 
toward creating this kind of a home. 

Perhaps we shall find that we need to 
discover a way whereby the family can 
have more common activities and interests. 
If so, we must use every effort toward pro- 
viding for that need. Perhaps we shall 
find that some of the everyday tasks which 
seemed like drudgery take on new meaning 
in the light of the individual’s need for 
creative activity. A healthy outlet for 
worried minds may be some physical ac- 
tivity in the home. Perhaps we may 
return to making some of the bread at home 
or growing a little garden, even if these 
foods are less expensive in the market. 
Sometimes some of the little things of life 
are more important to man’s well-being 
than some of the so-called big things. 
Creating a good home may seem a small 
contribution when looked at in the light of 
the big problems of the day, but it becomes 
a big contribution when looked at in the 
light of its tremendous value to the well- 
being of mankind. 
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THE USE OF VOLUNTEERS IN A COMMUNITY 
NUTRITION SERVICE! 


BERNICE HOPPER 


4 OW do we feel about volunteers? 
| Perhaps young Tommy has 
given us an answer. Tommy 
| had just started to school. 
To his het query at the end of the 
first day he replied, “No, I don’t like 
Alice—her nose is stubby; Sally has 
freckles; and Polly cries too much.” A 
week later the mother found Tommy 
flogging the boy next door for having 
called Polly a crybaby and Sally a sissy. 
“Why Tommy,” exclaimed his mother, 
“you told me you didn’t like the girls in 








your class. I’m afraid, Son, that you’re 
changeable.” “T’aint me that changes, 
Mom,” he answered. “It’s them, when 


you know them better.” 

Whistler once undertook to get a fellow 
artist’s work into the autumn salon. He 
succeeded and the picture was hung. But 
the painter upon seeing his masterpiece 
uttered an exclamation of dismay. ‘Good 
heavens!”’ he cried. ‘“‘You’re exhibiting my 


picture upside down.” “Hush,” said 
Whistler. “The committee refused it the 
other way.” 


Talking of the use of volunteers by a 
professional is, like the picture, upside 
down. By browsing in the history of social 
work one finds that chronologically the 
volunteer preceded the professional. In 
fact it was the responsible lay citizen who 
first saw the need for the professional and 
who made for him a place in the community. 
Moreover, “‘it is that same lay citizen who 


1 Presented at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Grand Rapids, Michigan, May 28, 1940. 
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by means of his volunteer service stabilizes 
the professional agency.’” 

For this reason it is fitting that I tell 
you first not of my use of volunteers but of 
the lay citizens who are interested enough 
in the health of their city to establish, guide, 
and participate in the activities of a com- 
munity nutrition service. 

Junior Leagues, organizations of women 
who wish to turn their leisure into con- 
structive channels, exist for the avowed 
purpose of serving the communities of 
which they are a part. Through the 
volunteer service which is required of her, 
every member expects to become informed 
on community problems, to find an outlet 
for her restless energy and intelligence, and 
to contribute to the progress of the com- 
munity. To promote further the welfare 
of their communities, League members are 
encouraged not only to volunteer their 
services to existing agencies but to watch 
for gaps in community service, that is, for 
needs which are not being met. To fill 
such a need, a League may decide to ini- 
tiate a project and finance it until its worth 
has been proved to the community. Per- 
haps the need may be a day nursery for 
the use of mothers who must work outside 
the home, perhaps a home for crippled 
children, or perhaps a community nutrition 
service. 

Lay citizens who once tried to perform 
all of the duties connected with the chosen 
project came to realize that their interests 


? Association of the Junior Leagues of America, 
Inc. Volunteer Service and Education in Junior 
Leagues. The A.J.L.A., Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, June 1939. 
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could be more efficiently directed by a 
professional who because of her specialized 
training would be able to evaluate needs 
and results, to devise methods, to guide the 
activities of individual volunteers, and to 
correlate their efforts to form one cohesive 
whole. Such was the growth in thinking 
which preceded the birth of the Community 
Nutrition Service in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Explicitly the steps were these: A survey 
of community resources revealed that 
considerable service was being provided 
in the fields of recreation and character 
building through the Playground Com- 
mission, the Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., the 
Boy Scouts, and Campfire groups; in the 
fields of transient care and day nurseries, 
through a mission; in the field of family 
assistance, through the County Welfare 
Office; and in the field of curative health, 
through the County Medical Relief Service 
and the Public Health Nursing Associa- 
tion. Yet no one within this network of 
social welfare agencies was giving first 
thought to preventive health measures by 
means of education in nutrition. 

Having thus sensed the need, the Junior 
League invited prominent lay persons and 
professionals from other fields to advise in 
its new undertaking. In September 1938 a 
nutritionist was employed to initiate the 
project, an advisory board was set up, and a 
chairman was appointed from the Junior 
League to act as a liaison between the 
nutritionist and the League, to watch for 
opportunities for volunteer service, and 
to call and preside at advisory board 
meetings. Each member of the advisory 
board—which consists of a bank president, 
another prominent businessman, a school 
principal, two physicians, the director of 
the Public Health Nursing Association, 
the director of the Social Welfare Office, 
and several members of the Junior League— 
has given freely of his time without re- 
muneration for monthly meetings and for 
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informal consultations when the project 
chairman or the nutritionist has needed 
advice. The board has served in many 
capacities, from appointing one of its 
members to use his influence in securing 
suitable office space to advising on public- 
ity. By virtue of their lay positions they 
have known the pulse of the community. 
Their names gave prestige to the project 
through its testing period. In_ short, 
they have been the bridge between the 
Junior League and the nutritionist on the 
one hand and the city at large on the other. 

The purpose of the project as suggested 
by the nutritionist and endorsed by the 
board is to provide a consultatory and 
advisory service for organizations and 
individuals having dietary and nutrition 
problems, to the end that the nutritional 
status and the eventual health of the city 
might be improved. To date, the con- 
tributions of the Community Nutrition 
Service may be lined up under five headings: 


Individual instruction by means of office con- 
ferences or home visits 

Group instruction through discussions and classes 
sponsored by such agencies as the Public Health 
Nursing Association, Campfire, Y.W.C.A., 
P.T.A., and W.P.A. 

Mass education through the newspaper and radio 
and the distribution of educational literature 
through the public schools, the Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation, physicians, dentists, and 
business establishments 

Budgetary advice to public welfare agencies 

Advice on well-balanced meals to institutions 
feeding both children and adults, such as the 
mission which cares for homeless men, the Chil- 
dren’s Home, and surimer camps sponsored by 
the Y.M.C.A. and the Boy Scouts 


And where have volunteers served in such 
a program outside of board membership? 
Their jobs have been varied, often originat- 
ing through a volunteer’s own imagination 
and initiative but always dovetailing with 
the activities of the nutritionist. The 
nutritionist has performed the duties which 
require specialized training, such as inter- 
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viewing mothers concerning food manage- 
ment and budgeting, teaching special 
diets, and conducting classes; but often 
the volunteer has laid the groundwork, 
performed, as it were, behind the scenes. 
Soon after the inception of the Service, 
the nutritionist found it expedient to 
persuade the County Welfare Office to 
bring its food budgets up to date and to 
substitute an individualized schedule for 
the unsatisfactory flat-rate method pre- 
viously used in computing family allow- 
ances. After a preliminary discussion with 
the nutritionist concerning the types of 
foods to be priced, the correct approach to 
the grocer, and the questions likely to be 
asked by the merchant, two volunteers 
collected prices in twelve retail stores. 
True, occasionally one of the volunteers 
found it necessary to interrupt the survey 
and return to the nutrition office to obtain 
answers for questions unexpectedly asked 
by the grocer. So what? Was she not a 
member of the community which the 
nutritionist is interested in educating? 
After finishing the survey, the same volun- 
teers summarized their findings and under 
the guidance of the nutritionist computed 
the cost of weekly marketing lists at re- 
stricted, minimum, and moderate levels. 
The fears of the nutritionist that their 
arithmetic might be incorrect were allayed 
when she saw the zeal with which each 
searched for errors in the work of the 
other. From their efforts grew figures 
which the nutritionist used in recommend- 
ing allowances for food budgets to the 
County Welfare Office and in discussing 
food management with individual families. 
The volunteer gained a knowledge of the 
cost of an adequate diet which serves her 
well when her neighbor grumbles about the 
high cost of relief. Also she gained valuable 
knowledge for her own food budgeting. 
When the nutritionist, new in the com- 
munity and unacquainted with the ‘“‘pow- 
ers that be,” longed for space in the local 
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newspaper in which she might chat about 
meal planning, child feeding, and wise 
buying, a girl who before her marriage had 
been employed on the editorial staff of this 
Same newspaper volunteered to persuade 
the editor that the Community Nutrition 
Service could supply him with a novel 
column once a week and, moreover, to 
write the column herself. Thus, each 
week the volunteer, whose experience fitted 
her for newspaper writing, translates the 
nutritionist’s scientific jargon into crisp 
and catchy phrases which the public likes. 

To give still greater service through the 
medium of the press, as well as to measure 
the response and interest of the public, 
free booklets and recipe pamphlets are 
offered to readers on request. Materials 
prepared by the Nutrition Service or 
obtained from state extension departments 
or through the courtesy of commercial 
companies having reliable nutrition serv- 
ices are used for this purpose. Having 
read of the Nutrition Service, homemakers 
who must manage on scanty food budgets 
or who have child feeding or other dietary 
problems come to seek advice of the nutri- 
tionist. Others present their problems 
by letter. Such responses convince the 
volunteer that she is sharing in a definite, 
useful service. 

To provide materials which may be 
offered through the newspaper, another 
volunteer has planned and written book- 
lets on such topics as “All about Meat” 
(a discussion of and recipes for moderate 
and low-cost cuts of meat) and “Planning 
Meals on a Moderate Budget.” Feeling 
the planning of a week of well-balanced 
menus beyond her ability, she used menus 
outlined in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Farmers’ Bulletin 1757% and, to 
accompany the menus, selected from re- 
liable sources recipes, tips on managing 

Diets to Fit the Family Income. U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1757 (Sept. 1936). 
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the food dollar, and suggestions for wise 
economies to accompany the menus. Par- 
ticularly gratifying to the nutritionist 
has been the volunteer’s ability to put ideas 
into pleasing, readable form, to plan 
attractive setups, and to glean from a 
maze of information facts which interested 
her and which she felt convinced would be 
of interest and worth to others who, like 
herself, were not trained in home economics. 
A second volunteer whose particular bent 
in college was art furnished illustrations 
which have greatly enhanced the attrac- 
tiveness of the publications of the Service. 
Far from the least important result of such 
volunteer effort have been the volunteer’s 
application of the facts learned in her own 
home and the relaying of pertinent infor- 
mation to her immediate friends. 

Still another interesting job has been a 
survey of the food and health habits of 
employed business girls. Two volunteers 
who were acquainted socially with the 
personnel managers of several of the 
department stores were able to persuade 
them to co-operate in a dietary study 
among their employees. It was learned 
through questionnaires that only 12 per 
cent of the group were having as much as 
one pint of milk daily, and that 38 per cent 
were going to work with little or no break- 
fast. On the basis of these findings, these 
volunteers under the supervision of the 
nutritionist wrote two leaflets, “Lunch” 
and “Breakfast,” for business girls. Not 
only were these distributed to the em- 
ployees who participated in the study 
but they have been used by the nutritionist 
when addressing groups assembled by the 
Y.W.C.A. or by business girls’ sororities. 

Once again volunteers came to her aid 
when the nutritionist yearned to introduce 
educational materials into the grade schools. 
The junior high school principal, a member 
of the advisory board of the Nutrition 
Service, suggested a wise approach to 
other principals and recommended ways 
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in which these materials might be used— 
discussions in home living and hygiene 
classes and distribution in school lunch- 
rooms. The fact that two volunteers have 
taken complete responsibility for this job 
from beginning to end is worthy of com- 
ment. Their first step—discovering a need 
—they accomplished by observing the 
instruction received by their own children. 
They found an almost complete lack of 
nutrition information in the public school 
curriculum. Using their own child feeding 
problems as a guide in choosing subject 
matter, they prepared attractive leaflets 
on breakfasts, lunches, and the relation of 
diet to good health and good teeth. Fi- 
nally they interviewed school principals 
personally and secured their co-operation 
in placing these materials in all of the 
schools. 

When the physician in charge of the 
County Diabetic Clinic expressed the need 
for illustrative teaching materials, two 
volunteers set to work to prepare charts 
showing the amounts of carbohydrate in 
breadstuffs and in fruits and vegetables. 
These are used by the nutritionist in group 
discussions at clinic. 

When the P.T.A. asked the nutritionist 
to give a fifteen-minute radio talk during 
its annual Summer Round-Up, the nutri- 
tionist, realizing her limitations and her 
lack of experience in radio writing, was 
relieved to find that a member of the 
Junior League had done considerable pro- 
fessional writing both in the field of child 
literature and for the radio. Thus, another 
avenue for volunteer service appeared. 
The volunteer prepared the script and 
secured a local physician and two persons 
who had had experience in the Children’s 
Theater, another activity of the League, 
to present it on the air. And how much 
more interesting was the playlet produced 
through a pooling of experience and effort 
than fifteen minutes of monotonous theoriz- 
ing by a nutritionist! 
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Through their connections with other 
agencies, Junior League members have 
indirectly secured invitations for the nutri- 
tionist to appear before Campfire, 
Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., and P.T.A. discus- 
sion groups and to advise on menus at 
summer camps sponsored by these organ- 
izations. Thanks to their awareness of 
and belief in the activities of the Com- 
munity Nutrition Service, they have gone 
far in convincing the public at large that a 
nutrition service is an invaluable addition 
to the social welfare organizations of the 
city. 

I cannot be so Pollyannish as to end this 
paper without discussing some of the dis- 
advantages of working with untrained 
volunteers. Perhaps the greatest from 
the professional’s point of view is the under- 
lying principle of all Junior League place- 
ment, that of fitting the job to the volun- 
teer and not the volunteer to the job. 

Soon after I arrived in Cedar Rapids I 
presented to a group of volunteers what 
I thought was an attractive array of jobs. 
To a nutritionist they were attractive 
because they were part and parcel of the 
program of her profession. Thisideal array 
included price collecting, computing budg- 
ets, making dietary studies and surveys, 
writing newspaper columns, preparing and 
presenting radio script, writing and mimeo- 
graphing educational materials, assisting 
with cooking classes, conducting animal 
feeding demonstrations, driving the nutri- 
tionist for home calls, and substituting 
for the secretary of the Service. One 
volunteer decided to write a newspaper 
column, but what a disappointment to 
have five of the rem«ining seven offer to 
write educational materials! All of the 
other pet ideas were shelved because they 
could not be fitted to the available volun- 
teers! Price collecting, driving, and typing 
sounded dull. White rats seemed repul- 
sive, and what about the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals? Only 
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one with a flair for arithmetic could figure 
budgets! Grimly the nutritionist recalled 
the earlier advice of a friend: “‘The pro- 
fessional must take care to go no faster 
than the volunteer is prepared to go. You 
must let the Service grow with the volun- 
teers; it is their Service and not yours. 
Autocratic rule will not work.” 

To devise jobs which can be fitted to 
volunteers is no small assignment. The 
volunteer wants a job which challenges 
her mentality yet is not too difficult; which 
interests her yet takes not too much of her 
time; which utilizes her own peculiar 
abilities but which also fits into the general 
scheme of nutrition work; a job in which 
she can see results but which she can per- 
form more or less at her leisure. In 
effect she says to the professional, “Give 
me a job to my liking and I will work hard 
and contribute much of my time; give me a 
job which does not interest me or asks too 
much of me and I will respond accordingly.” 

The slowness with which a service built 
on volunteer effort functions is equaled 
only by the slowness of the democratic 
process. But, as in the democratic process, 
much may be accomplished by time. 
Gradually, one by one, the original sug- 
gestions of the nutritionist have been 
taken from the shelf and used for volunteer 
jobs. Upon their reappearance they be- 
long to the volunteer. The most recent 
achievement has been a radio broadcast— 
only one to date, but periodical programs 
seem to be on the doorstep. Who knows? 
Perhaps in another year a volunteer may 
be found to whom a job of animal feeding 
demonstrations may be fitted. 

To say that volunteers are not depend- 
able is in part true. The volunteer may be 
placed in a strategic position only if a 
substitute is available in case she fails. 
How could she predict that her family 
might suddenly decide to go South or her 
baby develop mumps? Although the 
Community Nutrition Service is of primary 
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interest in the nutritionist’s life, it is only 
one of many in the volunteer’s busy day. 
Should she find that her job does not afford 
the “fun” she had anticipated, it is her 
privilege to drop it and dash on to other 
avenues of self-expression. 

Should a professional worker need a 
lesson on appreciation of her fellow pro- 
fessionals, their common background of 
training, language, and experience, their 
easy acceptance of the scientific way of 
thinking, let her work with volunteers! 
Irksome, tiresome hours must be spent in 
explaining the simplest procedures and 
the evident whys of many things—time 
which might be spent in really doing the 
work of the office. But on second thought, 
is this not the work of the office? “Unless 
the daily practice of a social organization 
educates the community while it meets the 
need, the major end has been defeated.’ 
The nutritionist may persuade the present 
relief administration to provide dependent 


*See footnote 2 on page 595. 
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families with adequate food allowances, 
but whether the next men voted into office 
will cut relief appropriations will depend 
on how much the citizens know about the 
cost of the necessity for adequate diets. 
Is not the volunteer one of the citizens 
whom the nutritionist hopes to educate? 
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HOME ECONOMISTS AND THE MANAGEMENT OF 
HOUSING PROJECTS: 


MARTHA ROGIN 


JOME economists want to know 
how they can make the most 
effective contribution to the 
public housing program in their 
own communities. Local housing officials, 
recognizing that public housing is more 
than mere shelter, are seeking information 
and guidance from many specialized fields. 
Interest in the contribution of home 
economics has increased on the part of both 
groups as actual experience in the manage- 
ment of public housing projects has focused 
attention on specific problems of mutual 
concern. Naturally the home economist 
approaches these problems with special 
reference to the well-being of the family. 
Local housing officials, while aware of these 
social values, are equally concerned with 
the economical operation necessary to 
safeguard low rents. 

To accomplish these joint objectives 
seems to involve a clear understanding of 
two questions fundamental to the relation 
of the home economist to the local housing 
authority. These are here discussed in 
the hope of bringing about more active 
participation by home economists in their 
local housing programs. The questions 
are: (1) What are some of the most im- 
portant contributions which home econo- 
mists may make to the management of 
public housing projects in their communi- 
ties? and (2) How can these services best 
be integrated in the management program 
of the local authority? 





1 Presented at a joint session of the elementary 
and secondary schools department, the social 
welfare and public health department, and the 
housing division of the American Home Economics 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio, June 24, 1940. 
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These questions will be here presented 
only from the point of view of large-scale 
public housing developments in urban 
communities. While certain of the factors 
touched on bear also on rural housing, it is 
recognized that the social structure of a 
rural community calls for an _ entirely 
different approach in dealing with these 
problems. For years extension workers 
in rural areas, and more recently home 
management supervisors under the Farm 
Security Administration, have been estab- 
lishing the role of the home economist in 
the rural picture. On the other hand, in 
many cities, perhaps because of their 
complex social organization, a clear concep- 
tion appears to be lacking as to how the 
home economist may function to advantage 
in the public housing program. 

At the risk of restating much that has 
been said already, I shall attempt to 
summarize these contributions at the 
various stages of project development. 

The first is in planning for management. 
There is frequently a tendency to think of 
management as a separate stage in the 
development of a housing project which 
begins only after the construction of the 
buildings is completed and after they are 
tenanted. But this is far from the case. 

Home economists with a knowledge of 
the earnings and spending patterns of low- 
income families in their communities may 
assist in the planning of sound, long-range 
housing programs. This calls for reliable 
data on such points as size, income, rent 
payments, occupation, of families living in 
areas of substandard housing and the 
interpretation of these findings as a basis 
for determining the income groups to be 
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rehoused, the rental schedules, and the 
income limits (both top and bottom) for 
admission to specific projects. As experi- 
ence in public housing is gained, added 
emphasis is being placed on the importance 
of a thorough analysis of available data on 
these points, or of conducting special 
surveys where no such data exist, before a 
local program gets under way. In fact, 
it is now realized that to achieve sound 
tenant selection in a completed project, it 
is imperative to establish all major policies 
influencing the rental market at the 
planning stage. This is essential if the 
local housing program is to fulfill its basic 
objective, namely, the rehousing of families 
in the lowest income group living under 
the worst housing conditions. 

The relation of project design to success- 
ful management must also be given careful 
attention at the planning stage. This will 
not only contribute greatly to the efficient 
and economical operation of a housing 
project but will also add much to the 
satisfactory home life of its residents. 
Standards of design in which home econom- 
ics specialists are equipped to offer practical 
assistance include: 


1. Planning of kitchens and other room arrange- 
ments and sizes to meet family needs, taking into 
account such factors as the relation of kitchen to 
dining space, provision for practicable furniture 
arrangements, provision of adequate and suitable 
closets and other storage space, home safety, etc. 

2. Selection and arrangement of household 
equipment provided in the dwellings; for example, 
stoves, refrigerators, laundry facilities, work 
surfaces 

3. Selection of materials and finishes for floors 
and walls with relation to ease of care and cost of 
upkeep from the standpoint of both project manage- 
ment and resident 


Recommendations by local home econo- 
mists should not only meet any generally 
accepted standards which have been set 
up but also provide sound advice as to the 
necessary adjustments and adaptations to 
local conditions and the specific require- 
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ments of local families. Surveys of cus- 
tomary habits of low-income families in 
the community and of actual practices in 
tenanted housing projects will prove a 
valuable basis for practical recommenda- 
tions for new projects. Such surveys 
should include observation of use of 
space and facilities as well as interviews 
with tenants and management staffs. The 
matter of suitable laundry facilities presents 
one of the knottiest problems. 

The second possible contribution of 
home economics in public housing manage- 
ment is formulating policies and procedures 
for tenant selection. The success or failure 
of a housing project from both a social and 
a financial standpoint is said to be largely 
dependent on tenant selection. As already 
indicated, certain basic economic and 
related facts concerning the families to be 
rehoused directly affect tenant selection 
policies and should be given attention in 
planning the local program. Other ways 
in which the home economist may help, 
include recommendations with respect to 
occupancy limits, assistance in defining 
what shall constitute housing needs, and 
the preparation of material on family 
budgets. 

Recommendation for occupancy limits 
should be flexible enough to take account 
not only of differences in family size but of 
the age, sex, and relationship of family 
members and any special health needs. 
Space for the pursuit of normal family 
social life and privacy for individual family 
members as well as for food preparation, 
eating, and sleeping should be considered. 
Maximum occupancy permitted in rooms 
of various sizes, maximum age at which a 
child may occupy the parents’ bedroom, 
age at which separate bedrooms are to be 
provided for children of the opposite sex, 
limitations on the use of the living room 
for sleeping purposes, and living habits 
peculiar to certain racial or national groups 
are factors which call for special attention 
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if acceptable standards are to be main- 
tained and overcrowding is to be avoided. 
Experience indicates that failure adequately 
to consider these factors at the time of 
initial occupancy may result not only in 
serious overcrowding but in unwarranted 
tenant turnover. 

Home economists with a knowledge of 
local housing conditions are in a position 
to co-operate with the local authority in 
establishing criteria by which to measure 
the housing needs of applicant families. 
To comply with the United States Housing 
Act, only families living under definitely 
substandard conditions may be considered 
for tenancy in low-rent housing projects. 
If carefully set up, such criteria will provide 
a fair basis for evaluating the housing needs 
of each family and will insure that first 
consideration is given to families living 
under the conditions most injurious to 
health and safety. 

Family budget guides, based on local 
conditions and showing variations in living 
costs according to family size and composi- 
tion, may serve a practical purpose in 
determining eligibility for admission to a 
project when rent increases are involved 
or in other special situations. Their use 
will prevent the rehousing of families of 
very limited means who may be ready to 
assume rent charges far beyond their 
ability to pay without sacrificing other 
essentials. Estimates of the cost of vari- 
ous utilities and services included in 
project rents may provide a useful tool for 
making rough comparisons between the 
present housing costs of applicant families 
and such costs if admitted to a project. 
Needless to say, in making final compari- 
sons, rough estimates should not be used 
in place of more accurate cost figures based 
on actual expenses. 

A basic consideration in formulating 
tenant selection policies about which rela- 
tively little has been said in the past has 
to do with the establishment of eligibility 
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requirements for continued occupancy in 
public housing projects. Too rigid policies 
in this respect may result in the return of 
project residents to their former slum 
conditions or in their paying exorbitant 
rentals elsewhere. It is recognized, of 
course, that there may be various reasons 
why families may wish to move from proj- 
ects and that some families may have to 
do so from time to time because of drastic 
changes in income or family make-up or 
for other considerations. However, the 
desirability, from a social standpoint, of 
establishing occupancy policies sufficiently 
flexible to prevent abnormal turnover and 
frequent disruption of family life is readily 
apparent. 

Moving into a housing project involves 
many adjustments on the part of new 
residents in connection with which the 
home economist can be of service. The use 
and care of unfamiliar equipment and the 
ordinary processes of house cleaning may 
call for the use of new methods and 
materials by homemakers. Attention to 
these problems by management at the time 
of renting and initial occupancy will do 
much to facilitate the adjustments of 
families to their new environment and to 
foster good relations between tenants and 
management. By this means also the 
necessity of extra charges to tenants and 
later corrective measures will be largely 
obviated. This will result in savings both 
in project upkeep and directly to tenants. 

These activities, sometimes referred to 
as tenant education or tenant orientation, 
include demonstrations in home furnishings 
within the means of low-income families 
accompanied by consultation services and 
facilities for renovating furniture to assist 
individual families in solving their own 
special problems; practical demonstrations 
in the care and use of household equipment, 
floors, etc.; and the distribution to each 
newly accepted tenant of a booklet, fre- 
quently called a Tenants’ Handbook, 
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giving practical household hints on all 
essential points, as well as facts of interest 
concerning management policies and proj- 
ect and neighborhood facilities. 

Clearly the home economist has a sig- 
nificant contribution to make to all these 
phases of housing management. Their 
importance to the success of the social 
objectives of the housing program as a 
whole is receiving far more attention today 
than in the early days of public housing 
management in this country. It is interest- 
ing to note, for example, that only recently 
the head of the management division of a 
local housing authority in one large city, 
with both former P.W.A. housing division 
projects and U.S.H.A.-aided projects in 
operation, appealed to representatives of 
various local agencies for concrete sug- 
gestions for developing this aspect of the lo- 
cal management program in new projects. 

On the other hand, an experienced tenant 
selection supervisor in another city cau- 
tions against too intensive a program of 
“adjustment” in conjunction with initial 
occupancy. He reports that from his 
observation this may prove overwhelming 
to some tenants, thereby defeating its 
purpose. How detailed and comprehen- 
sive a Tenants’ Handbook should attempt 
to be is a frequent question. Many 
managers prefer to see a booklet of this 
kind brief and attractive, and to supple- 
ment it by a series of management bulletins 
on special topics as need arises. 

The types of home economics service 
just described relate to the period of 
initial occupancy and include aspects for 
which management should assume a definite 
responsibility. Later similar services and 
activities may develop as the outgrowth 
of the normal community life in a housing 
project. When they are brought about 
largely by the interests, aptitudes, and 
wishes of project residents and their 


neighbors, they will embrace, of course, a 
wide variety of recreational, educational, 
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and health programs for adults and children 
in all age groups. 

Many public and private agencies have 
been created specifically to provide such 
needs for the entire city, and residents of 
housing projects are but one segment 
of the larger community. Thus, any 
services provided in a project should supple- 
ment existing services in the community 
and should be co-ordinated with them to 
serve the best interest of families in the 
surrounding neighborhood as well as proj- 
ect residents. The development of this 
phase of project management constitutes 
what is known as community relations, 
and embraces facilities, services, and activi- 
ties having to do with recreation, health, 
nursery school, library, co-operatives, and 
general welfare of the community, both 
inside the project and outside, the project 
often forming the logical nucleus for these 
developments. Home economists and the 
agencies they represent, along with many 
other local agencies in the community, will 
provide these needed services. 

A review of activities in a number of 
tenanted projects indicates that home 
economics and related fields have played a 
conspicuous part in these programs, con- 
tributing materially to improved living. 

Important among these developments are 
buying clubs, co-operatives, credit unions, 
parent-education programs, health and 
safety programs, and a variety of programs 
dealing with specific aspects of home- 
making, such as family budgeting, meal 
planning and serving, remodeling and 
making new clothes. Past experiences 
with these and similar programs show that, 
while they have been for the most part 
initiated by the residents of housing 
projects with management serving in an 
advisory capacity, management staffs have 
not failed to recognize the tangible benefits. 
These have been manifested by better care 
of property, both in individual homes and 
in the project as a whole, and more careful 
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management of family income. This has 
resulted not only in prompt rent payments 
but in more adequate diets and other 
improvements in family well-being. It is 
interesting to note, too, that demonstra- 
tions in home furnishings, through the 
co-operation of local agencies during the 
period of initial tenant selection, have not 
only served their immediate objective but 
in many cases have done much to stimulate 
interest in other homemaking activities 
following occupancy. 

This brings us to the second question: 
How can home economics services best be 
integrated in the management program 
of the local housing authority? Evidently 
such integration will call for co-operation 
of home economists not only with one 
another and with the local authority but 
also with specialists in other fields con- 
cerned with public housing. Just what 
form this co-operation will take in a par- 
ticular city depends on a number of factors. 
The size of the city, the scope of the 
housing program, the size and location of 
projects, the community resources avail- 
able and the possibilities for theirexpansion, 
will all enter into the picture. 

Professional organizations of home econ- 
omists in some cities have created special 
housing committees, or are making plans 
to do so, to serve both as a clearinghouse 
of information for their membership and 
as a connecting link between such groups 
and the local housing authority. This is 
perhaps the most effective first step that 
home economists as a group can take. 
By this means a channel will be provided 
for sound working relationships with 
the local authority and other interested 
local agencies. The advantages of es- 
tablishing such relationships early in the 
development of a local housing program 
cannot be stressed too often. For ex- 
ample, most local housing authorities have 
found it desirable to appoint an advisory 
committee, preferably at the planning 
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stage of the program, widely representative 
of the interests of low-income families 
and their social and economic problems. 
A home economist representing either the 
local agency with which she is associated 
on a paid basis or a local group with which 
she is identified professionally, may well 
serve on such an advisory body or one of 
its subcommittees. 

In addition to a general advisory com- 
mittee on tenant relations, or instead of it, 
some authorities have set up one or more 
committees to advise on special aspects of 
housing management or to take responsi- 
bility for conducting special activities. 
Thus, tenant selection committees have 
been created in a number of cities to assist 
in formulating policies and procedures. 
In at least two cities, special committees, 
composed of home economists from local 
public and private welfare agencies, have 
been formed at the request of the local 
housing authority to assist in the prepara- 
tion of family budget material. 

Very diverse community resources have 
been enlisted by local housing officials in 
setting up demonstrations in home furnish- 
ings. Home economics departments of 
universities, vocational education depart- 
ments of public school systems, housing 
committees of women’s organizations con- 
cerned with homemaking and consumer 
problems, visiting housekeeper services, 
social agencies, and other groups and 
individuals have assumed responsibility 
or co-operated with one another and with 
agencies such as the W.P.A. and the N.Y.A. 
Such co-ordination of activities through 
a local housing committee of home econ- 
omists might do much to improve the 
educational values of such demonstrations 
and to integrate them with later activities 
in an occupied project. 

In many localities existing community 
resources may not be adequate for the 
needed home economics services. Where 
this is the case, home economists may pool 
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their efforts to provide additional services. 
The subcommittee on industrial hygiene 
of the committee on the hygiene of housing 
of the American Public Health Association 
strongly advocates the use of funds under 
the George-Deen Act as a means of pro- 
viding essential educational activities in 
homemaking to residents of housing proj- 
ects*. This recommendation emphasizes 
classes, but from my observation there 
appears to be an even more important place 
for individual family consultation services. 
For sound practice in community organiza- 
tion, it appears advisable to have admin- 
istrative responsibility and supervision of 
such a vocational program directly under 
the Board of Education. This should 
make for a well-rounded program and 
prevent restricting such services entirely 
to project residents, a condition which 
might easily arise if the local authority ora 
housing manager assumed direct responsi- 
bility for setting up the program. 

Summary and conclusions. This dis- 
cussion has attempted to outline in fairly 
broad terms what I believe to be some of 
the outstanding contributions home econo- 
mists can and do make to the field of public 
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housing management. While not exhaus- 
tive, the suggestions made touch on every 
stage in the development of a housing 
program, from its inception to activities in 
connection with community life in an 
occupied project. The attempt has also 
been made to show how these services 
may be related to actual management 
practices. Little mention has been made 
of specific techniques or methods for im- 
plementing the various suggestions offered. 
The importance of developing such tech- 
niques, geared to the problems and needs of 
low-income families and the setting of a 
housing project and its immediate neigh- 
borhood, is not to be minimized. 

Little has been said about home eco- 
nomics research applicable to public hous- 
ing management. Many valuable con- 
tributions could be made here, including 
surveys of specific aspects of interior design 
from the standpoint of family living re- 
quirements, studies directed toward more 
efficient and economical project manage- 
ment, and surveys to show the effects of 
rehousing on different aspects of family 
living. Actual participation by home econ- 
omists in the management of public housing 
projects along lines suggested, as well as 
in research activities, will add much 
needed knowledge to this new field. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
IN HOMEMAKING 


JENNIE S. WILMOT AND BERENICE MALLORY 


The necessity for a close examination of 
social and economic developments in order 
to meet changing needs is always a problem 
of the home economist. When Miss Mar- 
garet Batjer returned to the University of 
Texas in the fall of 1939, after a year’s 
supervisory work with the Work Projects 
Administration, she pointed out the need 
for better understanding of some of the 
agencies which are working with problems 
of home and family living and for observa- 
tion and practice in translating technical 
knowledge into terms that may be used by 
families with limited incomes. 

A conference was called by the Uni- 
versity’s home economics department to 
discuss a course to meet these needs. 
Representatives of the W.P.A., the Ex- 
tension Service, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, and the homemaking division 
of the State Department of Education 
were asked to participate. Without their 
generous contribution in time and effort, 
it would have been impossible to include 
such a course in the summer school pro- 
gram of 1940. 

Thirty-one students were registered for 
the course, the majority of them teachers. 

The course was planned with the follow- 
ing objectives: 


1. To acquaint the students with the underlying 
philosophies, organization, and administration 
of federal and state agencies working with pro- 
grams affecting home and family life, with 
special consideration of low-income groups 
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2. To study information and techniques needed by 
leaders in these programs 

3. To realize the need for and possibility of co- 
ordination of work of the various agencies, 
including the state institutions of higher learn- 
ing, in building effective community programs 


A combination of discussion periods, field 
trips, laboratory practices, exhibits, and 
moving pictures was used. 

Each agency provided an exhibit of some 
of its current work. The exhibit materials 
included weaving, improvised equipment, 
homemade household furnishings, and pic- 
tures; and the students spent considerable 
time studying these and ways in which 
they could be used. 

The philosophy, organization, operation, 
and accomplishment of each agency were 
discussed by some person who represented 
it, and opportunity was given the students 
for individual conferences with these repre- 
sentatives. 

Representatives of the W.P.A. conducted 
laboratory periods on the use of surplus 
commodities and improvised equipment. 
Field trips showed the work of nursery 
school, housekeeping aide, household work- 
ers training, arts and crafts, and hospital 
assistance projects. The local surplus com- 
modities storeroom was visited, and the 
stamp plan was explained. 

Enlarged pictures of the work of the 
Extension Service were used in connection 
with some of the discussions. There was 
a 4-H club activity movie which was ex- 
plained by a 4-H club girl and the girls’ 
club specialist. Field trips showed the 
effectiveness of the demonstration method 
in the development of the home food 
supply, improvement of kitchens and bed- 
rooms, and the making of mattresses. 
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A vivid presentation of the agricultural 
problem furnished a background for under- 
standing the program of the A.A.A., and 
attention was drawn to the desirability of 
making necessary adjustments to social 
changes by the use of brains rather than 
force. Improving health through encour- 
aging the cultivation of good home gardens 
was emphasized. The importance of con- 
sidering the unemployment problem as 
one that agriculture and industry should 
both recognize was pointed out. A field 
trip to five farms showed the value of 
terracing, contouring, and strip-cropping 
in soil conservation. 

A representative of the F.S.A. empha- 
sized the development of richer and more 
co-operative community life and maximum 
family self-sufficiency. As a means to 
the latter, the production of food for the 
family, feed for the stock, and a cash crop 
for the purchase of other commodities and 
the repayment of loans were suggested. 
A negro family which was purchasing one 
of the six farms visited was being assisted 
in its plans by the Jeans teacher, the home 
demonstration agent, and the farm shop 
instructor from the State Agricultural 
College at Prairie View. 

A visit to an N.Y.A. resident center 
furnished a demonstration of ways of 
making a home more convenient and at- 
tractive with little money. Further, the 
boys and girls there were receiving training 
in recreation leadership from members of 
the staff of the Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College. La Villita, the original 
Spanish village of San Antonio, was shown 
as an excellent example of restoration 
work. The construction work there is 
being done by N.Y.A. boys, and con- 
struction materials and furnishings are 
being made by local N.Y.A. workers. 
The value of the N.Y.A. student aid pro- 
gram was made clear by means of a movie 
showing students, many of them Latin 
Americans, at work on several university 


campuses. 
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The representatives of the homemaking 
division of the State Department of 
Education emphasized community pro- 
grams in which schools can furnish leader- 
ship in co-ordinating the efforts of various 
agencies concerned with education for 
home and family life. Discussion of how 
to discover the needs of the community 
and its members brought out the advan- 
tages of a joint program of the agriculture 
and homemaking departments. 

Among the questions in the minds of the 
students at the beginning of the course 
were, “Do these agencies overlap dis- 
advantageously?” and “How may a home- 
making teacher co-operate with other 
agencies working in the community?” 
A striking illustration of the possibilities 
for co-operation between various agencies 
which the class had an opportunity to 
observe was a farm where the F.S.A. had 
made a loan; where terracing was being 
done under the supervision of the A.A.A.; 
where the Extension Service was helping 
to develop a well-rounded program for the 
improvement of land, home, and family 
alike; and where the daughter was making 
her contribution through both 4-H club 
work and the home projects which were 
part of her vocational homemaking training. 
The students became increasingly sensitive 
to ways in which many of them, as teachers, 
could co-operate with other agencies in 
the future. When one member spoke of 
the possibility of tracing a girl’s absence 
from school to illness in the family, it was 
suggested that the family might be referred 
to a welfare agency at whose recommenda- 
tion a W.P.A. housekeeping aide might be 
sent to do the work and allow the child to 
return to school. Another suggested that 
the work of girls interested in 4-H clubs 
and that done for home projects might be 
made to supplement each other. When 
the course was ended, there was a distinct 
realization that the agencies studied were 
all working toward one goal—more satis- 
fying living—and that their efforts need 
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not overlap. There was also an apprecia- 
tion of the teacher’s opportunities to 
contribute toward more satisfying living 
for families whose incomes are limited. 


2 


ECONOMICS FOR COLLEGE 
CONSUMERS! 


LELAND J. GORDON 


The recent rapid growth of college 
courses in economics of consumption has 
directed attention to several significant 
questions. A survey of 35 college courses 
in this relatively new phase of economics, 
together with nearly a decade of teaching 
experience and observation, indicate cer- 
tain distinct trends. 

Shall economics of consumption be 
offered as a special course or infused in the 
general curriculum? There seems to be a 
trend in each direction, with a distinct 
increase in the number of separate courses. 

If given as a separate course, where 
shall it be offered and by whom? The 
evidence on this question indicates that 
such a course might well be given wherever 
there is interest in it and qualified per- 
sonnel. In many institutions the depart- 
ments of economics are expanding their 
course offerings to include consumption 
economics; in others, departments of home 
economics are offering general courses in 
this field; while in still others, depart- 
ments of marketing are reshaping their 
programs to include a consumption course. 
Where a university has all three depart- 
ments, there is need and opportunity to 
give a co-ordinated course. 

To whom should a consumer course be 
offered? Current practice in 30 out of 35 
courses surveyed restricts admission to 
upperclassmen who have had a prior course 


1 Summary of a paper presented at the Consumer 
Education Breakfast, June 27, 1940, during annual 
meeting of American Home Economics Association 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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in general principles of economics. This 
restriction is based on the tradit‘on that 
the only proper starting point for a study 
of economics is the standard, and in many 
cases the orthodox, analysis of production, 
exchange, and distribution of wealth. 
While this is logical, it seems equally 
logical to start with the principles and 
practices of wealth consumption, and 
pedagogically it has proved better because 
it may proceed from the familiar to the un- 
familiar. Experience with and without a 
prerequisite at Denison University justifies 
opening a consumer course to all students 
without requiring prior courses in eco- 
nomics. In fact one reason other colleges 
adhere to the prerequisite is to limit en- 
rollment. Since sections should be limited 
to 25 to permit effective use of the project 
method, it may be necessary to regulate 
numbers by restricting the course to 
seniors and juniors. 

What should be the content of a college 
course in consumer economics? Instead 
of being standardized it should be suffi- 
ciently flexible to meet the students’ in- 
terests, needs, and backgrounds, as well 
as the instructors’ interests and training. 
Also it should be co-ordinated with related 
courses in the department and in other 
departments. After making such allow- 
ances, our survey reveals such increasing 
uniformity that it may be said that a 
definite pattern of consumer course con- 
tent is emerging. 

Out of a dozen possible starting points, 
the majority of the 35 courses start with 
the nature of economic choice, with the 
modern economic order and the consumer’s 
place in it, or with the market. More than 
50 per cent of the courses include the follow- 
ing topics: consumer problems in making 
choices; prices, their functions and de- 
termination; marketing devices, such as 
fraud, misrepresentation, and waste; na- 
tional income and its distribution; family 
incomes and expenditures; standards of 
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living; the functions and services of govern- 
ment, especially pure food and drug laws, 
advertising control, standards, antitrust 
acts, resale price maintenance, tariffs, 
and taxes; and the consumer co-operative 
movement. About half of the courses 
include monopoly as it affects consumers; 
the nature of capitalism as compared with 
other economic systems; and recent changes 
in consumer behavior. Topics included 
in a minority of courses were the relation 
of population to consumer economics; 
the status and problems of workers; and 
consumer ethics. 

More than a majority of the courses 
include such specific problems as the wise 
use of income, particularly budgeting; 
the technique of buying food, clothing, 
shelter, automobiles, house furnishings, 
and such intangibles as insurance, health 
care, and investments; consumer credit; 
and the relative merits of independent and 
chain stores. About 40 per cent include 
the technique of buying recreation and 
the comparative advantages of local and 
mail-order merchants. A few attempt to 
consider the wise use of goods and services, 
but this is recognized as involving the 
competence of home economists. 

How such a course should be conducted 
depends on location, facilities, and per- 
sonnel in charge. In practically all of 
the courses surveyed, the textbook-assign- 
ment-recitation-examination method is 
used. Experience at Denison has shown 
consumer economics to be peculiarly adapt- 
able to the project method, but space 
limitations prevent a detailed description 
in this paper. More instructors would use 


2See “A College Course in Economics for Con- 
sumers,” LELAND J. Gorvon. School and Society, 
Vol. 50 (Nov. 11, 1939), p. 630; also Current 
Practice in Consumer Education in Liberal Arts 
Colleges in “Consumer Education: Why and 


How,” Proceedings of a Conference on Consumer 
Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Bulletin No. 75 (July 1940), pp. 40-53. 
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this teaching device were it ‘not for the 
fact that so many of them have excessive 
enrollments. 


¢ 
SUCCESS IN YOUR JOB! 


FRANK C. MOORE 


As I approached the topic assigned to 
me, I thought about the words American 
Home Economics Association. It seemed to 
me that the easiest way to tie up what I 
have to say with something that would 
make some of you remember it would be 
to fit the initials A.H.E.A. into the talk 
which I have designed for today. The 
words I have chosen for this are: attitudes, 
humor, education, and action. 

Attitudes, as defined by Webster, are 
“positions assumed or studied to serve a 
purpose.” Let’s see what some of these 
attitudes must be if we are to succeed in 
this world in which we find ourselves. 

If we are to function as individuals, we 
must take a firm stand on certain all- 
important questions. We must decide 
what we want the world to be; what we, 
collectively and individually, can and will 
do to make it that way; and what we want 
the world to do for us. 

We must develop an attitude toward the 
place in which we live and work, toward 
the organization in which we find ourselves. 
We must have an interest in the whole 
job being done by the organization for 
which we work and a keen interest in the 
phase in which we are employed. We 
must be interested that others understand 
us and our job and its possibilities. We 
must be interested in progressing on our job. 

We must develop a strong attitude 
toward the people for and with whom we 
live and work. We must understand the 


1 Presented at a luncheon sponsored for the 
department of home economics in _ institution 
administration, American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, Ohio, June 25, 1940. 
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problems which must be faced today. 
We must understand both the conditions 
which we feel we might improve and those 
which are beyond our control and on which 
we should spend no time. We must take 
an interest in the people as individuals and 
above all as human beings. We must be 
fair in our treatment of all with whom we 
come in contact, and we must live as an 
example of what we really want to see in 
others. 

We must develop an attitude toward the 
job by which we make our living. We 
must try and make it an interesting job. 
We must be looking for things that we 
want to do. We must find satisfaction in 
the job itself, and we must show our 
satisfaction in the way we act on the job. 
We must develop an attitude which will 
let people know we are happy and make 
others happy to be with us. 

More and more I have come to the con- 
clusion that attitudes will do more toward 
solving our problems, both individual and 
social, than anything else. I am not so 
sure that attitudes are not more important 
than excessive job training. People will 
function today just so far as we make them 
enthusiastic about doing a job; and the 
first thing to be done with any group is 
to have them develop an attitude toward 
the work they are doing and toward the 
leaders in the field. 

For our second word, humor, I give you 
my own definition: Humor is the ability 
to appreciate and take part in the happier 
side of life. 

What are the reasons for developing a 
sense of humor today? First, we find the 


world in a state of turmoil. The country 
is in a state of indecision. Money has 
relative and changing value. Jobs have 


no real security. People have lost faith 
in others. Humor will do a great deal to 
alleviate many of the ills of these condi- 
tions if we will keep in mind that humor, 
plus intelligence, solves many problems. 
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A sense of humor seems to me all-im- 
portant for several reasons. First, sadness 
never makes a good stage setting for 
progress. People will need happiness now 
more than ever before. People always 
like leaders who see the human and humor- 
ous side of life. Relaxation from unsolv- 
able world problems will come through 
developing and using a sense of humor. 
We must realize that more problems are 
settled with sweetness than through pres- 
sure, and that everyone loves to remember 
the happier and more pleasant moments in 
life. 

A sense of humor is all-important for 
people in our field because unfortunately 
many of us think of our job as entirely too 
academic, too professional, and too in- 
teresting for us to take the time to enjoy it. 

About our third word, education, I 
wish to make three statements. Education 
is the background for all growth. Educa- 
tion contains the tools for progress. Edu- 
cation, above all, is a basis for under- 
standing. If we can make our education 
serve these three purposes, we shall see 
progress made. 

In the work of this group, education is 
far more important than in many other 
types of work. It is a necessity, a strict 
requirement. You home economists need 
to emphasize more and more your type of 
education. You must develop a new 
type of education—a type of education 
which has its basis more in practical 
training and less in theory. 

] don’t care what kind of work you are 
in—whether it be commercial work, in- 
stitutional work, college work, or in the 
public schools—you must understand that 
you must make other people understand 
how necessary your job is to the whole 
educational scheme. Few people under- 
stand and realize the value and purpose of 
foods in everyday life. You people need 
to have your type of education empha- 
sized and publicized throughout the land. 
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To summarize what I have tried to say 
about education: It is all-important for 
you in the American Home Economics 
Association, but it will be important 
only if you make it so. 

Our last word is action, and how im- 
portant this is! You may have the very 
finest attitude in the world, you may have 
a fine sense of humor, and you may have 
as complete an education as it is possible 
for one to have in your field, but if you 
don’t do something about all three of 
these things, you are not successful. You 
need—and I emphasize the final ‘“A”— 
you need action in your growth. We 
must remember—and this is a very positive 
statement—that potentialities are negative 
unless used advantageously. To use po- 
tentialities negatively or not at all is worse 
than not to have them in your make-up. 

You must always be doing something 
which will help your field, help your em- 
ployer, help your community, help your 
employees, and which—last but not least— 
will make you a part of your marvelous 
field. I sincerely hope that this Associa- 
tion will constantly have in mind action— 
doing something, doing something based 
on a sound philosophy, doing something 
based on a good organization, doing some- 
thing in what for you is the best method, 
and as you do it, being willing to evaluate 
what is being done. 

Attitudes, humor, education, and action 
—these are the four words which I derived 
from the initials of your Association and 
by means of which I have tried to describe 
how you may win success on your job. 


$ 


FREE SCHOOL LUNCHES IN A 
LARGE CITY 


MARY L. DOTI 


Those of us interested in nutrition know 
that the kind of food the child gets today 
will determine to a considerable extent his 
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fitness for the future, both physically and 
mentally, and that there is a very close 
relation between malnutrition and mental 
sluggishness. Malnutrition is caused by 
faulty or inadequate diet and bad food 
habits. The underlying causes are pov- 
erty, ignorance, and lack of parental con- 
trol. The immediate results are lowered 
physical resistance or the “run-down”’ child 
or the so-called “problem child.” Those 
who direct his feeding have a tremendous 
responsibility. Often the parents cannot 
meet this responsibility and then the 
teachers, health workers, and nutritionists 
must help maintain good physical and 
mental health for our youngsters. 

In working with club children in the foods 
classes at Greenwich House, a settlement in 
lower New York City, we were amazed to 
learn that such a thing as an adequate 
breakfast did not exist in most of the 
homes from which these youngsters came. 
In most cases this was due to poor eco- 
nomic circumstances, but in others it was 
because the parents were not able to cope 
with the situation when the child refused 
to eat. In discussing the matter with the 
parents, we found that usually this nutri- 
tional deficit was not made up at the other 
meals of the day. It is easy to see how 
much harm would be done to the physical 
and mental development of these children 
if their lunches also were allowed to be 
deficient. The schools have a great oppor- 
tunity for lessening this danger by serving 
a suitable school lunch as well as by teach- 
ing the children the role that food plays in 
their daily lives. 

We were interested to see how this prob- 
lem of child nutrition was being met by the 
schools, and we began to study what was 
happening in the schools in several neigh- 
borhoods where lunch is served free of 
charge to thousands of school children, 
thanks to the surplus commodities plan. 

We visited the central kitchen where the 
food is prepared. On the morning of our 
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visit 3,500 gallons of vegetable soup had 
been made and put into vacuums ready for 
delivery to the schools, about 1,000 loaves 
of bread had been buttered and wrapped, 
and all were ready for delivery by 8:30. 
The entire program was manned by 
W.P.A. workers. The menus were planned 
by expert nutritionists. Jewish dietary 
laws were taken into consideration; for 
that reason meat was eliminated from the 
lunches but large quantities of a vitamin B 
preparation gave some of the soups a meat 
flavor. Both whole-wheat and white bread 
were used daily. A typical lunch included 
vegetable soup, 4 cream-cheese sandwich, 
3 bread-and-butter sandwich, banana, cup 
of milk. 

The next step in our study was to visit 
the families of some of the children who 
were getting these free lunches. We found 
that the parents were most grateful not 
only because of the financial help but in 
many cases, especially among the foreign- 
born, because the lunches had made the 
children know and like foods which they 
had not been getting at home. We found 
cases of children who were eligible for the 
free lunches but who, because of the system 
by which the lunches were given out in 
some of the schools, were ashamed to take 
them and preferred to go home at noon. 
We learned that most of the parents had 
never been to the school at lunch time, that 
they really did not know much about the 
service, and that many of the complaints 
made by the parents had come to them from 
the children. It also appeared that there 
was not enough variety in the pattern of the 
lunches, even though the menus were 
changed daily. Many of the children were 
quoted as saying, “We’re always getting 
soup.” 

After we had visited the kitchen and the 
homes, we visited seventeen schools in the 
metropolitan area, going at lunch time and 
observing in the lunchrooms while the 
children were eating. Most of the schools 
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did not have specially equipped lunchrooms 
but made use of some large room, usually 
in the basement, or an enclosed yard. 
With few exceptions, the rooms were dark 
and unattractive. The children ate at 
long wooden tables and benches. In some 
schools the children kept their hats and 
coats on because no place to put them had 
been provided. These children did not 
seem very comfortable and ate rather 
hurriedly. In most of the schools the 
children came directly from the classroom 
to the lunchroom, ate their lunches in 
about five minutes, and seemed anxious to 
get outdoors. This was not so much the 
case where the children had a chance to 
play in the yard before lunch. In most of 
the lunchrooms there was a minimum of 
supervision with not much effort toward 
seeing that the children ate slowly or that 
those who bought their lunches in the school 
cafeteria selected the proper foods. In 
some schools the lunch was set out on indi- 
vidual trays for the children; in others, the 
children waited on themselves. The very 
young children seemed to have difficulty in 
carrying the trays and spilled some of the 
soup and milk so that the bread became 
soggy and they threw it away. Some of 
the children were seen trading their lunches. 
The same amount of lunch was served to 
children of all age groups; and many, 
especially the older boys, seemed to want 
more. The noise and confusion in most of 
the school lunchrooms were very distract- 
ing; there seemed to be little order; and in 
one or two schools the teachers seemed to 
find it necessary to blow a whistle to keep 
order. In the lunchrooms that had been 
made more attractive, the children seemed 
less restless and unruly. 

Some of the schools we visited were much 
better than others, and hence we judged 
that the situation was not beyond control 
of the school staff. In one neighborhood 
where our report was brought to the atten- 
tion of teachers and parents, a committee 
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was set up to look into the problem further. 
In schools where not too much attention 
had been given to this question, the good 
points of some of the other schools were 
discussed and tried out. Some of the 
schools were evidently short-staffed and 
did not have the right personnel to take 
over the lunchroom, but in such cases the 
parents’ associations could, with some 
guidance, do much to help in the super- 
vision of the school lunchrooms. 


. 


A STUDY OF THE FOOD HABITS OF 
EIGHTY COLLEGE STUDENTS 


MARY MARGARET SHAW 


Preliminary to a unit on the nutritional 
requirements of college-age individuals, 
each member of a class of ninety students 
was asked to keep a two-day record of all 
food eaten. The purpose was to determine 
the dietary faults of the group so that the 
unit on nutrition, which was to follow, 
might meet the group’s needs. 

Mimeographed forms were provided so 
that as accurate reports as possible might 
be obtained. No comment was made or 
suggestion given as to what were generally 
considered good or poor food habits. 
At the end of the two days the records 
were collected, unsigned. In cases in 
which the food consumed did not seem to 
represent the student’s usual habits, the 
record was not accepted. After discarding 
the inaccurate and atypical records, eighty 
were found available for study. 

The reports were evaluated by an ad- 
vanced class in nutrition on the basis of a 
list of foods previously set up by the class 
to meet the probable minimum require- 
ments of a college student. Note was also 
made of the between-meal habits of the 
group studied. 

The findings were summarized as follows: 

Consumption of milk. Of the 80 records 
studied, 36, or 45 per cent, showed one 
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pint of milk each day; 13, or 16 per cent, 
only half a pint each day; and 19, or 23 
per cent, no milk. 

Consumption of green leafy vegetables. 
The records showed that 25, or 31 per cent, 
of the students had a green leafy vegetable 
each day; 21, or 26 per cent, had a green 
leafy vegetable on one day only; and 34, 
or 42 per cent, had no green leafy vege- 
tables. 

Consumption of other vegetables. Ac- 
cording to the records, 68, or 85 per cent, 
of the students had a vegetable in addition 
to the green leafy one each day; 10, or 
12 per cent, had an additional vegetable 
on one day only; and 2, or about 2 per cent, 
had no additional vegetable on either day. 

Consumption of citrus fruits. Thirty- 
nine, or 48 per cent, of the records showed 
use of a citrus fruit each day; 23, or 28 
per cent, on one day only; and 18, or 22 
per cent, none on either day. 

Consumption of other fruits. In addition 
to the citrus fruit, 44, or 55 per cent, of the 
students used some other fruit; 20, or 
25 per cent, on one day only; 16, or 20 per 
cent, reported no additional fruit on either 
day; while 8, or 10 per cent, used no fruit, 
either citrus or “‘additional,” on either day. 

Consumption of whole-grain cereals. Fifty, 
or 62 per cent, of the students took at least 
one serving of a whole-grain cereal each 
day; 14, or 17 per cent, took amounts 
varying from one-half to one serving on 
one day only; and 16, or 20 per cent, took 
no whole-grain cereal on either day. 

Consumplion of meat. The records 
showed that 44, or 55 per cent, of the stu- 
dents had one serving of meat each day; 
30, or 37 per cent, had three or more 
servings each day; and 2, or approximately 
2 per cent, had no meat on either day. 

Consumption of meat substitutes. Some 
meat substitute was used each day by 
61, or 76 per cent, of the students; while 9, 
or 11 per cent, took no meat substitute 
on either day. 
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Only one record was deficient in both 
meat and meat substitute on both days. 

Between-meal eating. Seventy-seven, or 
96 per cent, of the group ate between meals, 
the between-meal foods consisting mainly 
of candy, cake, ice cream, cookies, sand- 
wiches, Coca-Colas, and fruits, in the order 
named. Expressed in terms of current 
retail prices, the average per person ex- 
penditure for between-meal foods was 
13 cents a day. 

Adequacy of meals. Of the 80 students 
whose records were studied, 26, or 32 per 
cent, had no breakfasts or breakfasts that 
were decidedly inadequate; 13, or 16 per 
cent, had inadequate lunches; 11, or 13 
per cent, had inadequate dinners; while for 
5, or 6 per cent, all three meals appeared 
inadequate. 

If these deficiencies in kinds of food con- 
sumed are interpreted as indicating a !ack 
of certain nutritional elements, it becomes 
apparent that some of the minerals and 
vitamins thought to be necessary for the 
best state of nutrition are sadly lacking in 
the diets of a large percentage of this group 
of students. 

As the greater percentage of these stu- 
dents were eating in the college dining 
halls and these foods were equally avail- 
able to all, the failure to eat the foods 
might seem to be due to a combination of 
food dislikes and perverted appetites re- 
sulting from the between-meal eating of 
sweets. 


¢ 


MEAT, SEA FOOD, EGGS, AND MILK 
IN THE SELF-SELECTED DIETS OF 
COLLEGE MEN AND WOMEN 


AMALIA LAUTZ, CAROLINE CARTER, AND 


SARAH FERGUSON 


This paper is based on the report of a 
dietary study made in the hope of ascer- 
taining the food habits of men and women 
eating in the cafeteria of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers but is con- 
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cerned with only a part of the study— 
a comparison of the selection of meat, sea 
food, eggs, and milk by women and by men. 

Past work (J, 2, 3) has indicated that 
the protein in the diets of college women is 
sometimes low and lower than in the diets 
of college men (4). One study (3) indi- 
cated that the calcium intake reflected the 
level of milk ingested. It therefore seemed 
worth while to compare the diets of women 
with those of men in respect to meat, sea 
food, eggs, and milk as the main sources 
of complete protein; in respect to meat, 
sea food (which frequently included oys- 
ters), and eggs as the main sources of iron; 
and in respect to milk as the principal 
source of calcium. 

Method. The servings on trays of cus- 
tomers taken at random in the Peabody 
College cafeteria were recorded by a 
checker. The total number of trays 
checked was 3,364, one-third at breakfast, 
one-third at lunch, and one-third at dinner. 
Because of the large excess of women among 
the students, 2,531 of all the trays were 
those of women and only 833 those of men. 

Among the various calculations made 
were those of the number and percentage 
of trays carrying meat or sea food, eggs, 
and milk, and of the average servings of 
these foods per meal and per day for both 
men and women. 

Results. Only 1,250, or 49 per cent, of 
the trays of the women carried servings of 
meat, sea food, or eggs as compared with 
606, or 73 per cent, of the trays of men; 
and only 612, or 24 per cent, of the meals 
selected by the women included milk as 
against 335, or 40 per cent, of the meals 
selected by men. 

At all meals the average number of 
servings of meat or sea food or eggs se- 
lected by the men was greater than the 
average for the women. The number of 
servings for men at breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner was 0.8, 0.6, and 0.8, respectively; 
those for women, 0.4, 0.5, and 0.6. A 
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larger amount of milk was also taken at 
each meal by the men than by the women, 
averaging 0.2, 0.7, and 0.6 servings for 
men and 0.1, 0.3, and 0.4 for women. 

Total servings of meat, sea food, and 
eggs for breakfast, lunch, and dinner as 
selected by the men averaged 2.2 servings 
per day as compared to 1.5 servings for 
the women. 

Eggs made up one-third of the servings 
in this food group in the men’s meals but 
only one-fifth in the women’s meals. 
The men took almost twice as much milk 
as the women, averaging 1.5 servings per 
day as compared with an average of 0.8 
serving for the women. 

Conclusions. While the work here re- 
ported does not include all food taken 
during a day by these students, it definitely 
shows the tendency of the men to select 
larger amounts of meat, sea food, eggs, and 
milk than the women. This means that 
the men ate a larger amount of high quality 
protein than the women. Thus the study 
corroborates previous ones of protein in- 
take of college women. 

As meat, oysters, and egg yolk stand high 
as sources of iron, the diet selected by the 
men was better in respect to this nutrient 
also. Further, as twice as many servings 
of eggs were included by the men as by the 
women, the diet of the men was richer in 
the minerals and vitamins of the egg yolk. 

As the women selected much less milk 
than the men, they ingested smaller 
amounts of calcium. 

In short, the food selected by the men 
was superior in protein, calcium, and iron 
to that selected by the women. 
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ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


ELIZABETH NETERER 


The forty-seventh annual convention of 
the Association for Childhood Education, 
held from April 29 to May 3 in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, had two outstanding features: 
participation by a large number of members 
and opportunity to experiment with differ- 
ent forms of creative expression. This 
proved so satisfying an experience that 
before the convention closed the 2,305 
registrants were already trying to arrange 
to include a similar one in the plans for the 
1941 summer meeting from July 8 to 12 
in Oakland, California. 

Over two hundred people were on the 
programs of interest groups, study classes, 
and studio. Others caught the contagion, 
so that almost all took active part in dis- 
cussion, or experimented in art, science, 
music, choral speaking, or creative writing; 
they felt that they were not only having 
experience with different media and modes 
of expression but were enjoying the satis- 
factions which come to one who creates 
and that they were appreciating more and 
more the sensations children have when 
they work with these materials. 

Something of the atmosphere of the 
studio is reflected in the title whimsically 
applied to it, ““Grandma Schroeder’s Attic,” 
for it flourished on an unfinished floor at 
the Hotel Schroeder which offered freedom 
and space for carrying on interesting 
activities with tactful and skillful teachers 
near by to give encouragement or help as 
needed. Even superintendents of school 
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systems and university professors were 
seen painstakingly hammering an ash tray 
or tossing a shuttle of thread through the 
warp on a loom. 

Choosing the theme “Broadening Edu- 
cational Opportunities in Your School,” 
the convention program was built around 
nine major problems: improving the health 
of school children; providing for better 
personality adjustment; caring more ade- 
quately for individual differences; studying 
child development in relation to school 
procedure; enriching your curriculum; 
planning an elementary school program for 
your own local community; emphasizing 
democratic procedures in the school situa- 
tion; developing a legislative program for 
your school; and preparing teachers for the 
schools of tomorrow. These problems were 
discussed through six hours of lively sessions 
in twenty-three study classes. 

Conclusions of study classes, though not 
necessarily introducing new ideas, were 
significant because they represented the 
thinking of a group of teachers, admin- 
istrators, university professors, students, 
social workers, librarians, and parents 
gathered from many different sections. 
Some of them were: 


Health of children requires the best psychological 
knowledge known to education today and is the 
responsibility of home and school working with 
other community agencies. 

Parents should have a part in planning any new 
system which is being developed in a school building. 

It is important that pleasant and informal rela- 
tionships be established parents and 
teachers before any difficulties arise which might 
affect the behavior of a child. 

Work with parents should contribute to their 
security and their confidence in children and tend 
to make them responsible participants in helping 


between 


children. 

An overly compliant or a defiant child may be 
unstable. Creative expression is one of the im- 
portant outlets for emotional difficulties and one 
of the means of discovering conflicts. 

The part of teachers and parents is to interpret 
experiences to children in order to help them learn 
to live with themselves, in their physical work, and 
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in their social world. Children must be met where 
each one is if they are to be led to achieve aware- 
ness, appreciation, and consequent responsibility. 
A curriculum must be a flexible guide which will 
care for children’s changing needs. 

If we ask children to solve a problem, we must 
be sure that the problem is worth solving, that it is 
important to the children, and that they have the 
necessary materials with which to work, namely, 
ideas, facts, conditions. Trips about the com- 
munity aid in supplying these materials. Group 
thinking presupposes a group basis for thinking. 

Teachers need to know about the various 
cultures represented in their communities and to be 
able to interpret school and community to each 
other. 

Every community is rich in human resources 
in relation to its own specific requirements. Par- 
ents need to discover a want which they can fill. 
By willing participation both in and out of school, 
in ways that enrich the lives of both children and 
adults, education will become clarified and habits 
of democratic living will be established. 

There is grave need for parents and other agen- 
cies that serve the needs of a community to under- 
stand the purpose and function of education as the 
vital force in preserving a democratic way of 
living. Too long schools have been engrossed in 
the tools of learning and improving methods and 
techniques of teaching rather than in improving the 
quality of living so that the need for knowledge is 
apparent. One’s education is reflected not by 
what one knows but by what one does. 

All people are interdependent. We affect the 
lives of one another whether or not we choose to 
regard the relationship. Circumstances which 
lower the level of living for others will in time 
affect our own living and that of our children. 

Children must form habits of accepting re- 
sponsibility for their own choices and behavior. 
We need to plan for a school where a child develops 
as he lives with groups of people. 


Although participation by members of 
the conference was a prominent feature of 
the convention program, there were three 
addresses, each of which contributed to the 
theme of the convention. On the opening 
night Bess Goodykoontz, assistant com- 
missioner of education, U. S. Office of 
Education, in considering “Reading the 
Educational News from Washington,” saw 
a popular interest in education even in the 
newspaper cartoons of today. Four recent 
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outstanding events, though not usually 
thought of as educational, held significant 
implications for education: the White 
House Conference on Children in a Democ- 
racy in giving a technique for studying 
children in their total relationships with 
home, community, church, and school 
backgrounds; the Eighth American Scien- 
tific Congress in offering opportunity for 
getting better acquainted with our neigh- 
boring republics and thinking and planning 
with them; the challenge of one govern- 
ment agency by another to provide facili- 
ties for educating and improving employ- 
ees; and the National Youth Administra- 
tion Conference in emphasizing the im- 
portance of vocational education. 

In his address Louis Adamic said, “‘Racial 
and religious tolerance is not enough to 
keep the American dream of democracy 


from turning into a nightmare.” He 


pleaded that America be made safe for 
differences and that unity with diversity 
He emphasized the im- 


be striven for. 
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mense human wealth in this country and 
its opportunity to create a great culture. 
Instead of thinking of America as a melting 
pot, he would have it thought of as a 
symphony or a mosaic. 

In summing up the conference, William 
G. Carr of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, National Education Association, 
spoke on “Broadening Educational Op- 
portunities beyond Your School.” His 
talk strengthened the urge felt by every 
member of the conference to have a part 
in carrying educational opportunities for 
children into legislative halls, city councils, 
courthouses, teacher education institu- 
tions, professional organizations, health 
clinics, summer camps, housing develop- 
ments, and homes, by cultivating mutually 
helpful relations with people and giving 
them an opportunity to understand and 
appreciate what the schools are doing. 
He urged that it was the teacher’s respon- 
sibility to interest not only parents but all 
citizens in the important task of securing 
a square deal for children. 
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A NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF HOME 
ECONOMISTS 


The action of the American Home 
Economics Association at Cleveland last 
June showed clearly that home economists 
were anxious to put their special abilities 
at the service of the government in its 
program for national defense, but the situ- 
ation had not then developed to the point 
where anyone could say how such service 
could best be rendered. 

Whatever might happen, one thing was 
evident: that we need to know where to 
find home economists for this, that, or the 
other form of service, and the sooner the 
better. Accordingly, at Cleveland the 
A.H.E.A. and its affiliated state associations 
agreed to conduct a nation-wide registra- 
tion of home economists as a major feature 
of this year’s work. A directory based 
on such a registration had been under 
discussion for several years, and a few 
state associations had already begun theirs, 
believing that the value to them locally 
would more than repay the effort. In 
an emergency, when time is precious, its 
usefulness would be inestimable. 

The directory will contain the names not 
only of Association members but of all 
trained home economists who can be 
reached. The A.H.E.A. is furnishing the 
registration cards, which provide for a brief 
record of training and experience. The 
state associations have the responsibility 
of getting the cards filled in, classified, and 
filed for quick reference as need demands. 

During this period of watchful waiting, 
the Association is trying to keep informed 
of developments, particularly through a 
lookout committee headed by Dr. Louise 


Stanley and consisting mainly of home 
economists in various government agencies 
in Washington. It is hoped that in this 
way the Association will know when and 
how home economists can be of use and 
can relay the information promptly to the 
states. If a state association has its 
directory ready, it should be able to get the 
home economists into action quickly. 
They probably would be wanted mainly 
for work in their own localities. 


¢ 
DEVELOPMENTS IN WASHINGTON 


Almost all government agencies have 
during the last months been trying to get 
themselves ready for whatever action may 
be asked of them. In those which affect 
home economics most directly this has 
been stimulated by the Advisory Commis- 
sion to the Council of National Defense, es- 
pecially by the Consumer Adviser, Miss 
Harriet Elliott. 

Her office is organizing ways of reaching 
the public as occasion demands, and it is 
pleasant news for home economists that 
Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham of Texas 
is heading this part of the work. Other 
familiar faces are also to be seen in Miss 
Elliott’s office, but the organization is 
still too incomplete to be satisfactorily 
described now. We hope before long to 
give an adequate account of both plans 
and personnel. 

Meanwhile, we can speak of two con- 
ferences which Miss Elliott called during 
the summer. To the first, she invited 
representatives of organizations concerned 
with different types of consumer interests 
and activities and considered with them 
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in general terms how they and the office 
could best serve one another. No definite 
program was drawn up, but the discussions 
paved the way for future work and showed 
that the organizations were willing and 
ready to come into line as needed. The 
American Home Economics Association 
was represented by its executive secretary, 
Miss Edna Van Horn. 

The second conference brought in repre- 
sentatives of retailing organizations. The 
A.H.E.A., the A.A.U.W., and the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs were also 
invited, not to represent the consumer 
directly but as members of the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council. The retailers 
were quick to see how they could help in 
keeping the retail market steady and pre- 
venting unnecessary concern about rising 
prices. It was gratifying to find that the 
progressive leaders emphasized the impor- 
tance of giving reliable information to cus- 
tomers as a means of maintaining confi- 
dence during a time of shifting supplies 
and prices. Before the conference was 
over, definite policies had been agreed on, 
and these were promptly accepted and pub- 
licized by the trade press. 

Miss Elliott and her staff have also exerted 
their influence in several other ways. In 
the matter of defense housing, for example, 
they are working to maintain the standards 
set up by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and the U. S. Housing Authority. 
They are also shaping up plans for a 
national nutrition program. A first fruit 
of this was a special Food and Defense 
issue of the Consumers’ Guide prepared by 
the Consumers’ Counsel Division of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and issued 
for wide distribution by the Consumer 
Commissioner of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission. It is an effective 
combination of striking pictures and simple 
statements to show first, why we need to 
be strong, and second, how our food can help 
us to become so. It opens with a signed 
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statement by Miss Elliott, whose closing 
appeal is “Let us make every American 
strong, stronger than ever before, sturdier 
in body, steadier in nerves, surer in living.” 


2 


HOME ECONOMICS AT THE 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Four meetings of the home economics 
section will be held in connection with the 
annual meeting of the American Vocational 
Association in San Francisco on December 
16, 17, and 18, 1940. All will be in the 
Room of the Dons, Mark Hopkins Hotel. 
Mrs. Edith M. Murphy, director of home 
economics in the San Francisco schools, 
is chairman of the local committee. Miss 
Florence Fallgatter of Iowa State College 
is chairman of the section. 

The preliminary program submitted by 
Maude Williamson of Colorado State Col- 
lege, program committee chairman, in- 
cludes speakers and topics that will appeal 
to home economists and school administra- 
tors alike. On Monday morning a round- 
table discussion on “Education and Family 
Adjustment” will be led by Mrs. Dora S. 
Lewis, head of the department of home 
economics at New York University. “New 
Horizons for Young Adults” is the general 
topic for consideration at the afternoon 
meeting on the same day, when Dr. Alvin 
C. Eurich of Stanford University will ap- 
pear as one of the speakers. On Tuesday 
morning Dr. Muriel Brown, consultant 
for family life education, U. S. Office of 
Education, will discuss “Guidance of High 
School Boys and Girls for Personal-Social 
Adjustments.” At the final session on 
Wednesday morning Dr. Gladys Branegan, 
president of the American Home Economics 
Association, will lead a discussion on ‘““The 
Co-ordination of National Organizations 
in Home Economics for Effective Family 
Life Education.” 

The usual preconvention meetings of 
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supervisors and teacher educators will be 
held on December 15. 


¢ 


THE INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP 
FUND 

With the world in such a welter, it is 
consoling to realize that the international 
fellowship fund of the American Home 
Economics Association is this year doing 
more than ever before to keep alive the 
spirit of international comity and helpful- 
ness. As was described in an October edi- 
torial, under its auspices there are now 
five young foreign women in the United 
States and one in Puerto Rico studying 
home economics with the definite aim of 
fitting themselves to improve education 
for homemaking in their own countries. 

The international fellowships are oper- 
ated at very small cost to the Association 
treasury, as is shown in the reports of the 
international committee which appear an- 
nually in the Proceedings Bulletin of the 
Association. The fellowships have a total 
value of $500 each, but half of this is pro- 
vided by the college to which the fellow is 
assigned—sometimes in the form of re- 
mitted tuition and other expenses, some- 
times as a gift from the local home eco- 
nomics student club. The remaining $250 
comes from the international fellowship 
fund, which is fed mainly by gifts from 
home economics clubs affiliated with the 
American Home Economics Association. 
The largest gifts to the fund have been 
those from the honorary home economics 
fraternity Omicron Nu, which has twice 
contributed $500, or enough for four fellow- 
ships in all. A personal friend of a member 
of the international committee who is in- 
terested in Latin-American fellowships in 
general has also contributed enough for 
two. The most numerous contributions, 
however, have been smaller ones from home 
economics clubs all over the country. 
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Since the committee’s annual report 
was drawn up it has been greatly gratified 
to receive $250 from the United Christian 
Missionary Society to be used toward a 
fellowship for an Oriental student. The 
Chinese candidate to whom the committee 
had decided to award this has been in a 
serious motor accident, and as this is 
written we still do not know whether or 
not she can use it this year. 

The cost of operation is met by the Asso- 
ciation and is very low. Last year it 
came to about $43, including the sending 
out of announcements and application 
blanks and extensive foreign correspond- 
ence, some of it by cable. This means 
about $7 for each fellow placed. 

The Association feels that the plan is 
valuable for two reasons. First, it helps 
in “the improvement of living conditions 
by the application of modern science,” 
and in so doing, we hope, increases good 
will toward this country; second, by enlist- 
ing the help of home economics students 
and giving them a personal interest in the 
fellows from different countries, it widens 
their horizons and makes those countries 
more real to them. To spread the gospel 
of home economics is good, but perhaps 
better in these days of strife and distrust 
is to develop good will between the nations. 

It is heartening to see with what enthu- 
siasm the students respond, especially when 
they have a chance to meet one of the fel- 
lows personally. No “high pressure” 
methods are used, only legitimately edu- 
cational appeals. Support of the fund is a 
regular item on the program of affiliated 
student clubs, and the National Magazine 
of Home Economics Student Clubs carries 
something about it in every issue. That 
is not enough, however, to bring returns 
in proportion to the present number of 
affliated clubs—now some 2,400. This 
is the time of year when the clubs should 
be deciding what they wish to do about 
helping. If all JouRNAL readers who are 
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interested in the fellowships and who have 
contact with club members would say a 
good word for the fund, we suspect that 
several more fellowships could be offered 
for 1941-42. A word to the wise... . 

One thing more. The international com- 
mittee realizes the obligation it is under to 
the institutions which co-operate in sup- 
porting the fellows and the practical dif- 
ficulties which must often be ironed out 
before the foreign student is happily ad- 
justed. It wishes that it could always pro- 
vide exactly the right type of student for 
each of the institutions on its list, and 
appreciates their generosity in remaining 
hopefully on the list when the rule of 
“fellow’s interests first” has worked against 
them. Despite the difficulties, there is 
evidently a real value in having one of 
these carefully chosen young women on a 
campus. Speed the day when there can 
be enough candidates to go ’round! 


e 


HOME ECONOMICS IN CHINA 
AND AT GINLING COLLEGE 


Despite—or perhaps one should say 
because of—the terrific ordeal which China 
is now going through, her leaders are strain- 
ing every nerve to improve living condi- 
tions throughout the nation. They see 
how much help could be given, especially 
among the transplanted families in the 
west, by a service something like that of 
our extension, farm security, and adult 
education services; and they realize that 
this involves not only local schools and 
field workers but training colleges and 
research. As a result, some of the cream 
of their young women teachers and stu- 
dents are eager to come to this country 
for home economics training. 

One of those whom the Association is 
fortunate in being able to help this year 
is Suen-i Wu, a graduate in sociology from 
Ginling College, who had done several years 
of rural service work in connection with 
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the Chinese rural reconstruction program be- 
fore she came to Oregon State College in 1939 
for training in home economics; an A.H.E.A. 
fellowship is allowing her a second year in 
this country, to be divided between the 
Merrill-Palmer School and Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Until this year Ginling College, the 
“Smith College of China,” has not had a 
home economics department, and its in- 
troduction was undoubtedly stimulated by 
the importance which the subject is gaining 
through the Chinese reconstruction pro- 
gram. The College, which was formerly 
in Nanking, has now moved to Cheng-tu, 
Szchewan Province, in West China, where 
it is in the heart of the reconstruction work. 

The first home economics instructor is 
Miss Yung Hsiao-yun, who last year 
studied home economics at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Cornell. 
We understand from Dr. B. R. Andrews 
that before she sailed for China in August 
she expressed the hope that friends in this 
country would contribute home economics 
books to the Ginling library; either text or 
reference books would be welcome. They 
may be sent by parcel post either direct 
to the Ginling College, Cheng-tu, Szchewan 
Province, China, or to Mr. C. A. Evans, 
Ginling College Trustees, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

t 


IN MODERN TURKEY 


Sir Wyndham Deeds is an English briga- 
dier general who saw much service all over 
the Turkey of twenty or twenty-five years 
ago and who has lately revisited that coun- 
try. The amazing contrasts between spe- 
cific conditions then and now are described 
in an article which he contributed to the 
Daily Telegraph, a conservative London 
newspaper, and which the September Living 
Age brings to American readers. Its 
title, “A General Surveys Modern Turkey,” 
hardly suggests that it would be at all up 
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the home economist’s alley, but we think 
JouRNAL readers will find many points of 
interest. 

For example, his description of outward 
signs of progress includes: 


Among the visible changes to be noted are the 
large number of well-built schools—elementary in 
the villages and central and /ycées in the larger 
towns; town-planning of old towns and the rapid 
building of new—of which Ankara, a village when 
I last saw it, is, of course, the most notable ex- 
ample; and the large number of new factories es- 
tablished. .. .Hospitals—one or two which I saw 
—were, as regards planning and equipment, better 
than anything I have seen in this country. Day 
nurseries, infant welfare centers and village clinics 
have been established at which a great deal of in- 
struction in hygiene is given....Admittedly they 
are as yet few in number but, such as they are, 
they are very good, and they are being built as 
fast as funds permit; and—what is so exhilarating 
in Turkey today—the extension of their social 
service is the favorite topic of conversation with 
all whom one meets. 

There can be little doubt that women are not a 
little responsible for all this social activity; the 
women who today are to be met in every sphere of 
human activity—thirteen of them in Parliament. 
Gone are the black-veiled phantoms of old days, 
the heroines of Pierre Loti’s novels. 


Progress is naturally slowest in the vil- 
lages, but the government has plans for 
regrouping them so that social services can 
be more easily provided and so that 
co-operative farming can be introduced. 
A start has already been made in the vil- 
lages built for refugees from the southern 
Balkans and in the area devastated by the 
recent earthquake. 

The description of one institution which 
General Deeds considers very significant 
has a familiar ring to our ears: 


...The influence of the Halk Evi—or ‘People’s 
House”— is far-reaching and has made as big a 
contribution to popular enlightenment as perhaps 
any other factor. There are 360 of these houses in 
Turkey. Here we should call them “Community 
Centers.” Their activities include art, music, 
concerts, lectures, conferences, all forms of “further 
education,” games (indoor and outdoor) and per- 
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sonal service to those in need, especially to poor 
students. 

Just recently Halk Odalari—‘People’s Rooms” 
—have been opened in villages which cannot yet 
aspire to the full program of a Halk Evi. The Halk 
Evi movement is supported by the funds of the 
People’s party and by grants in aid either from the 
Central Government, the province or the munici- 
pality. The personnel consists entirely of volun- 
teers, men and women. In fact, it represents a 
widespread network of voluntary social service. 


The amazing change from the corruption, 
inefficiency, and procrastination of the 
old government could never have been 
accomplished in a short fifteen years with- 
out the vision and wisdom and even the 
ruthlessness of Ataturk; but even Ataturk 
could not have done it unless he had had 
the support of the people and unless the 
people were worthy of profiting by the 
reforms. General Deeds says: 


...It is not so much that the people have 
changed as that, freed from the yoke of a corrupt 
and oppressive Government, they have now for the 
first time been given the opportunity to display 
their true qualities. 

¢ 


HOME ECONOMICS AND AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK 


The September JourNAL called the 
attention of readers to the 1940 American 
Education Week—November 10 to 16— 
and its theme “Education for the Common 
Defense.” We are glad to be able to sup- 
plement this with the information that the 
Department of Home Economics of the 
N.E.A. has prepared an attractive folder, 
“Home Economics and the Common De- 
fense,” to show how the regular program 
of home economics in the schools strength- 
ens such education. It was prepared by a 
special committee, of which the chairman 
is Ruth A. Sanger, supervisor of home 
economics in Toledo, Ohio. Copies may 
be obtained from the N.E.A., 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., 
for 10 cents each, with discounts on quan- 
tity orders. 
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A PHOTOELECTRIC METHOD FOR EVALUATING 
SURFACE COLOR VARIATIONS OF BAKED 
FOOD PRODUCTS 


W. B. KIRK! 


American Gas Association Testing Laboratories, Cleveland, Ohio 


ECENT studies of domestic 
range performance conducted 
at the American Gas Associa- 
tion Testing Laboratories in- 
dicated the necessity for the adoption of a 
simple and accurate method for evaluating 
variations in surface color of baked vanilla 
cakes and cookies. A photoelectric re- 
flectometer has been designed for that 
purpose and is described in this article. 

Prior to this work tests to determine the 
baking qualities of an oven had been 
conducted at the Testing Laboratories for 
approval purposes; but acceptability of 
baked products, as indicated by uniformity 
of browning, had been judged by means of 
visual comparison and without reference 
to any sort of standard color chart. Since 
results of these tests were more or less 
qualitative in nature and entirely dependent 
on a human factor, minute variations in 
surface color could not be analyzed nor 
described accurately. Limits of accepta- 
bility of an appliance to produce generally 
satisfactory baking, therefore, could not 
be established. 

Preliminary consideration was given to 
the possibility of employing standard 
reference color charts by which color is 





1 The author acknowledges the assistance of Mr. 
G. J. Packanovsky of the A.G.A. Testing Labora- 
tories in the application of optical and electrical 
principles. 
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analyzed in three dimensional units, 
namely, hue, value, and chroma (J). 
These units express the distinctive primary 
characteristic of a color (red, yellow, blue, 
green, or purple), lightness or darkness of 
a color (white to black), and strength or 
weakness (intensity) of acolor. Analytical 
notations are usually expressed as H V/C. 
Unfortunately the only acceptable color 
charts available to the industry as a whole 
are based on this system and are not, there- 
fore, so simple for comparison purposes 
as a single dimension system would be. 
Several charts would be required, and 
computations of color relationships would 
be slightly complicated. 

Since the quantity of light reflected from 
any surface is a function of its color and 
since reflective power may be measured 
directly as a percentage of the light striking 
the surface, this method may be employed 
as an accurate, although indirect, means 
for measuring surface color variations in 
units of one dimension. Consideration 
was therefore given to applying photo- 
electric cells to the problem. When 
equipped with proper filters, photoelectric 
cells react to color with characteristics 
similar to those of the human eye, and 
are far more infallible in performance. 
Per cent reflectance results of one dimen- 
sion are thus obtainable by a precise 
mechanical method that is extremely 
simple. 
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A survey of commercially available 
instruments revealed that none were ideally 
designed and constructed for the applica- 
Although rather compli- 


tion intended. 


cated types of photoelectric spectropho- 
tometers are available, the operation of 
such devices is not suited to rapid testing 
work and results are usually expressed in 
three dimensional units of color rather than 
as per cent reflectance. 
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a common light source. Pure white mag- 
nesium carbonate has a reflectance ranging 
from 96 to 99 per cent but is usually ac- 
cepted as a reflectance standard because 
it is easy to keep and handle. 

The instrument consists of two movable 
tables surmounted by light screens lying 
in a common horizontal plane. A_per- 
pendicular light shield separates the tables 


and screens. Each screen contains a one- 





Ficure 1. New 


PHOTOELECTRIE 


Employing the type of circuit devised 
by Wilcox (2), a 
as pictured in figure 1, 


simple retlectometer, 
was designed and 
constructed. A schematic drawing of the 
and = electrical 


circuit are shown in figure 2. 


cabinet, optical system, 
Provision 
is made for simultaneously exposing one 
square inch of surface of both a test speci- 


( ake 


standard (magnesium carbonate block) to 


men (cooky or and a reflectance 
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inch square opening which is so located 
that the image of a test specimen or color 
standard placed underneath will be focused 
on the light-sensitive surface of a barrier- 
The 


cells are equipped with filters which make 


layer cell through a condensing lens. 


the cell characteristics approach those of 
the human eye. A common light source 
is located vertically above both stages and 


is focused on an area which includes both 
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screen openings in such a manner that light 
falling on each opening is of equal intensity. 
the the light 


lenses shielded to 


As indicated in drawing, 


source, cells, and are 


prevent interference from chamber re- 


flections. Further precautions were taken 
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are such that these cell currents tend to 
Variable resistors are 
indi- 


oppose each other. 


employed to balance the circuit as 
cated by means of a portable 
Current generated by barrier-layer cells 


in this instrument is 


galvanometer. 


of the type installed 
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by painting the chamber interior a dull 


black. 

Current is generated in the cells by the 
action of light passing through the filters, 
much as current is generated in a thermo- 
Connections 


couple by exposure heat. 


parts of the circuit 


between component 


linear function of illumination when the 
zero. As 
this 
resulting 
in smaller relative This 
effect is particularly accentuated at greater 
relatively 


external circuit resistance 1s 


external resistances are increased, 


function deviates from linearity, 


current outputs. 


intensities of illumination. At 
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low intensities, however, the function 
approaches linearity even with relatively 
large external resistances and may be 
considered linear for practical purposes. 
With these limitations in mind, the instru- 
ment was designed to operate with low 
light intensities at the cell faces and rela- 
tively low circuit resistances so that re- 
sistance measurements could be interpreted 
directly in terms of light reflectance from 
test specimens. 

That a ratio of resistances employed in 
balancing the circuit during observations 
is directly proportional to reflectance values 
has been clearly and simply demonstrated 
by Miiller’s discussion of this type of 
circuit (3). Assuming that cell 1 (see 
figure 2) is exposed to a test specimen and 
cell 2 is exposed to a color standard having 
perfect reflectance, the following treatment 
applies: 

i; = kMI, and E; = kMIR, 
kI, and E; = kIR2 


iz 
At balance: E; 


= E, 
therefore, kMIR;, => kIRz, 
or, M = R;/R; 
Where: 


iy, ig = current flowing from cells 1 and 2, 
respectively 


k = extinction coefficient 
M = reflectance of test specimen 
I = intensity of light source 


E,, E. = voltage across resistances 1 and 2, 
respectively, and 
Ri, R: = resistances 1 and 2, respectively 


Thus, by setting the calibrated variable 
resistor (Rj) at its maximum value as 
100 and balancing the cells with the 
calibration resistor (Ri), subsequent test 
specimen reflectances may then be read 
directly from the Re dial. 

Light source variations have no effect 
on the accuracy of results when the circuit 
is balanced. Having been sturdily con- 
structed, the instrument may, therefore, 
be moved about with little danger of parts 
being thrown out of adjustment. 

Standardization of the instrument is 
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accomplished by placing a freshly scraped 
pure white magnesium carbonate block 
on the movable table on each side of the 
instrument and elevating the tables until 
the blocks are directly beneath the one- 
inch square openings in the light screens. 
The calibrated resistor (Re) dial (see 
figure 2) is turned to the maximum resist- 
ance setting, and this point is marked 
as 100 per cent reflectance. The common 
light source is energized and the electric 
circuit is balanced by turning the knob of 
the calibration resistor (R,) until zero 
deflection is obtained on the galvanometer. 
Minimum resistance on the Rg: dial is 
marked as zero per cent reflectance, and 
a scale of 100 equal major divisions is 
marked off on the dial between this setting 
and the 100 per cent reflectance (max- 
imum resistance) setting to produce the 
reflectance scale. This may be done since 
the relationship between current generated 
in the cell and reflected light falling on the 
filter face is practically a_ straight-line 
function when relatively low resistances 
are employed in the circuit. Consequently, 
the resistance required in Re to balance 
the circuit, when the magnesium carbonate 
block under cell 1 is replaced by a cake or 
cooky, is also directly proportional to the 
current generated in the cell as demon- 
strated previously. 

A series of experiments was conducted 
in which reflectance readings were com- 
pared with visual color ratings assigned to 
specimens by an experienced observer. 
In the early stages of this work a rough 
visual scale was adopted in which a rating 
of 1 represented the appearance of raw 
dough and a rating of 10 represented the 
appearance of a charred product. Ideal 
ratings were considered to be 4, 5, or 6, 
which were various shades of a light golden 
brown. Ratings of 3, 7, or 8 were con- 
sidered acceptable but rather critical. 
These shadings were cream-colored, tan, 
and light chocolate in appearance. Visual 
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ratings were obtained according to this 
method under ordinary daylight conditions 
on several successive days, and reflectom- 
eter readings were recorded concurrently. 
Reflectometer readings were found to be 
consistent, but visual ratings were naturally 
subject to change, as indicated by the area 
included between dotted lines in the ac- 
companying chart. An average curve of 
comparative values is indicated by the 
solid line. These data clearly indicate 
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COMPARISON OF VISUAL RATING TO VALUES OF 
REFLECTANCE AS MEASURED WITH THE 
PaSOTOELECTRIC REFLECTOMETER 


the inaccuracies to be encountered in 
attempting to estimate color without re- 
course to standard reference color charts 
or a standard light source. For example, 
three different visual ratings (5, 6, and 7) 
were obtained on test specimens which were 
then found to have a reflectance factor of 
35 per cent. 

Under ideal conditions, the solid curve 
in the accompanying chart should be a 
straight line, but deviations may be noted 
at the upper and lower ends of the scale. 
These deviations may be explained, how- 
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ever, by a more analytical consideration of 
the factors involved. Whereas reflectance 
readings followed a straight-line function, 
visual ratings deviated from a linear func- 
tion at both ends of the scale because of 
human failure to evaluate color properly 
at the ends of the scale where perfect white 
and black are approached. The curve 
was further affected by the use of an almost 
perfect white reflectance standard for 
calibration of the reflectometer rather than 
the use of a raw dough color standard for 
100 per cent reflectance and a charred 
color for zero reflectance. If these refer- 
ence points were employed, it is obvious 
that they would produce a slight straighten- 
ing effect on the ends of the curve. The 
standards employed were considered prefer- 
able because of ease of duplication. This 
decision was influenced by the fact that 
little or no effect was observed in the 
visual range which was formerly considered 
as “acceptable” (ratings of from 3 to 7 
inclusive). 

Characteristics of this type of instrument 
may be thus summarized: 


1. Results are expressed in terms of per cent 
reflectance (units of one dimension). 

2. It is easily standardized and calibrated. Meas- 
urements are made by turning a single dial and 
results are reproducible. 

3. Human factors are eliminated. 

4. Accuracy of results depends on !ow circuit 
resistances, stability of resistors, and sensitivity 
of the galvanometer. 

5. Ruggedly constructed, it is portable and presents 
few maintenance problems. 

6. No reference color standards are required other 
than pure white magnesium carbonate block, 
which is easily stored. 

7. It is intended primarily for measuring color 
differences in terms of per cent reflectance, 
but if properly equipped and standardized may 
be employed for measuring absolute reflectance 
factors. 


It will be seen from the discussion above 
that this reflectometer is a highly special- 
ized instrument which was designed for 
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the single purpose of providing an easy and 
relatively inexpensive means for obtaining 
reproducible measurements in comparing 
color variations which may be expressed 
as per cent reflectance in units of one 
dimension. It has a further advantage in 


that the design is simple and parts may be 
readily replaced if necessary. 

An instrument of this type may be used 
to great advantage in studying and im- 
It may 


proving range-oven performance. 


2. WILcox, 


3. MULiter, Ratpu H. 
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also be used for comparing color variations 
in other types of material. 
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NEW BOOKS 


A Functioning Program of Home Economics. 

By Ivor SpaFrorp. New York: John Wiley 

& Sons, Inc., 1940, 469 pp., $3. 

Miss Spafford’s book combines the values 
accruing from a collection of reports on many 
people’s significant thinking and experiences 
with the unity and coherence gained from one 
writer’s organization, interpretation, and evalu- 
ation. Proposals for future curriculum build- 
ing evidence a broad knowledge of the whole 
field of education. The author has had unusual 
opportunities to visit outstanding schools, to 
confer with many teachers and administrators 
on problems of family life education at all levels, 
and to guide the development of home-life 
orientation courses in connection with one of 
the most meaningful experiments in general 
education today. 

According to the foreword, “this book is for 
the administrator, curriculum worker, or 
teacher within or without the field of home 
economics who in rebuilding the curriculum 
would draw into it the best that each field has 
to offer.” This broad purpose has clearly 
guided the planning of the volume, even to 
such a minor but convenient detail as an index 
that designates the pages where a teacher of 
any field can locate material of interest to him. 

The challenge offered to home economics by 
today’s social-educational demands is set forth 
in the first four chapters. The fifth chapter is 
concerned with the administrator and his 
responsibilities in connection with the home 
economics program. The other eleven chap- 
ters are devoted to programs on the following 
levels: elementary school, junior high school, 
senior high school, college, and adult education. 
Programs for boys and girls and in home-life 
education in other fields receive special atten- 
tion. For the presentation of each topic, about 
the same pattern is followed—a comprehensive 
review of the present situation supported by a 


wide sampling of specific examples, a discrimi- 
nating evaluation of the situation, and con- 
structive proposals for building dynamic 
programs suited to individuals and communi- 
Considerable repetition appears in the 
was 


ties. 
discussions of various levels because it 
thought that each teacher or administrator 
would possibly wish to read only the material 
applicable to his own work. 

Any home economist who is responsible for 
the development of a program will find this 
book a rich source of stimulating ideas for her- 
self and particularly helpful for interpreting 
home economics to administrators and teachers 
in other fields. She might well recommend 
certain portions to the various people co- 
operating in planning educational offerings. 
It would seem that only through such joint 
study and responsibility can the beginnings of 
curriculum rebuilding reported in this volume 
grow steadily stronger and approach a little 
more nearly the ideals proposed by Miss 
Spafford.—Letit1a WALSH, The Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin. 


Michigan Hospital Handbook. By Dorotuy 
KetcuaM. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., 1940, 412 pp., $1.50. 

In 1928 the Michigan Hospital Association 
published the first edition of a summary of laws 
and cases affecting hospitals of that state, and 
it has proved so useful not only to state hospital 
officials but to health and social welfare workers 
in general that it has now been brought up to 
date. 


The Personal-Social Development of Boys and 
Girls with Implications for Secondary Educa- 
lion. By Lots HAYDEN MEEK. New York: 
Committee on Workshops, Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, 1940, 243 pp., $1.50. 

Physical Education in the Secondary School. 
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Prepared by LAURENTINE B. CoLtins, et al. 


New York: Committee on Workshops, 
Progressive Education Association, 1940, 
120 pp., $1. 


Two reports from educational “workshops” 
sponsored by the P. E. A. and interesting as 
illustrations of that method of training as well 
as for the information assembled. Both deal 
with subject matter closely concerned with that 
commonly classified as home economics, 
especially perhaps the one on personal-social 
development. 


Family Counseling Service in a University 
Communily. By MARGARET GILBERT BENZ. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1940, 125 pp., 
$1.85. 

A description of the organization, work, and 
some of the findings of the Family Consultation 
Bureau conducted by the Child Development 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, from 1933 to 1936 under the general 
direction of Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, who writes 
the introduction. The problems most com- 
monly presented by the families that used the 
service are analyzed and classified, and their 
significance is discussed for the benefit of 
parents and of workers and students in child 
guidance. Several of the more frequent 
problems deal directly with home management 
and other home economics topics. 


Getting Ready to Be a Mother. By CAROLYN 
CoNnANT VAN BiLarcom. Revised by HAZEL 
CorBiIn. Fourth edition. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1940, 190 pp., $2.50. 
The informal and practical suggestions given 

in this well-known little book are, in the 
present edition, illustrated from new, helpful, 
attractive photographs, including those of life- 
size plaster sculptures showing the baby’s 
development from conception to birth and the 
return of the uterus to normal. 


Child Care and Training. By Marion L. 
FAEGRE and Joun E. Anperson. Fifth 
edition, revised. Minneapolis: The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1940, 320 pp., 
$2 text, $2.50 trade edition. 

As in previous revisions (the last was noted 
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in the JourNAL for June 1937) the authors 
have not changed the basic plan of this well- 
known study guide for parents and nontech- 
nical students but they have made enough 
minor alterations to bring it in line with prog- 
ress in the field. 


Personality and Etiquette. By Lrituian N. 
Rew. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1940, 280 pp., $1.28. 

Abandoning somewhat the orthodox form 
for high school textbooks, the author has tried 
“to state in informal style our accepted social 
customs” and “‘to direct a study of the science 
of human behavior so that the student may be 
a happier and more emotionally balanced 
individual with greater ability to get along with 
people.” She also suggests organized activities 
by which “the student may put into practice— 
and repeated practice—the etiquette and ideals 
that he has learned.” 


Manners Now and Then. By May B. VAN Ars- 
DALE and Mary REBECCA LINGENFELTER. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1940, 226 pp., $1.50. 

“The purpose of this book is to point out 
that such graciousness as we have in our lives 
is a heritage from the distant past and has 
come down to us through the centuries, woven 
into what we call our civilization... .Al- 
though these chapters sum up rules for behavior 
at home, in school, in society, and in business, 
this is not a book of etiquette. It is rather 
the story of the development of modern 
manners and customs out of traditions of the 
past.” 


A New Design for Women’s Education. By 
CONSTANCE WARREN. New York: Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Company, 1940, 277 pp., $2. 

A stimulating, readable discussion of the 
educational philosophy of the president of Sarah 
Lawrence College and the ways in which she 
and her colleagues there have tried to apply 
it to the education of young women. 


What’s Ahead for Rural America. Proceedings 
of the Twenty-second American Country Life 
Conference, State College, Pennsylvania, Au- 
gust 30-September 2, 1939. Chicago: The 
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University of Chicago Press, 1940, 173 


pp., $2. 

Among the score or so of addresses here 
assembled, those of special interest to home 
economists include: ‘What Are the Objectives 
of Continuing Education?”, M. L. Wilson; 
“Education for the Enrichment of Country 
Life,”’ Clarence Poe; “Education for Rural Life 
in the Tennessee Valley,” George F. Gant; 
“Art in the Daily Life of the Child,” Grant 
Wood; “Rural Fiction Portrays Rural Life,” 
Caroline B. Sherman; “Rural Traveling Art 
Galleries in Nebraska,’ Nellie May Schlee 
Vance; “Associated Country Women of the 
World,” Grace E. Frysinger; “Rural Young 
People Discuss Their Opportunities,” E. L. 
Kirkpatrick. 


American Universities and Colleges. Edited 
by CLARENCE STEPHEN MarsH. Fourth 
edition. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1940, 1120 pp., $4. 

A standard reference book which the Ameri- 
can Council on Education has revised every 
four years since 1928. The main section 
(Part II) gives the essential facts about the 
principal institutions in the United States, 
while the remaining sections summarize the 
general status of education in the United 
States and its colleges, universities, and pro- 
fessional schools, with a chapter on foreign 
students. Home economics is for the first 
time included among the subjects of pro‘fes- 
sional education, and is handled by Helen W. 
Atwater. 


Practical Dietetics with Reference to Diet in 
Health and Disease. By ALtDA FRANCES 
PATTEE. Twenty-second edilion, revised. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.: A. F. Pattee, 1940, 
880 pp., $3. 

When a book has reached its twenty-second 
edition its reliability and practical value may 
be considered established. The many dieti- 
tians and other workers in applied nutrition 
who use Miss Paitee’s familiar handbook will 
be glad to know that the present version has 
been rewritten from the previous edition (see 
JourNAL for December 1935) to keep pace 
with scientific progress and to follow the 
Curriculum Guide for Schools of Nursing. 
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A new and unusual feature is the listing of foods 
in order of descending vitamin potency. 


Simplified Diabetic Manual, with 163 Inter- 
national Recipes. By ABRAHAM Ruby. Sec- 
ond edilion. New York: M. Barrows & 
Company, Inc., 1940, 216 pp., $2. 

A revision of Practical Handbook for Diabetic 
Patients, noted in the JouRNAL for November 
1929. Now included are recent developments 
in the treatment of diabetes, especially prob- 
lems arising out of the use of new types of 
insulin. The principal emphasis is on diet, 
and recipes for Armenian, French, German, 
Italian, and Jewish, as well as American, 
dishes are given. 


We, the Cooks: A Study Guide for a First Course 
in Foods. By IRENE BREWSTER HUSEBY 
and BEATRICE GARNET SYLVESTER. Edited 
by Mase. A. Ewinc. New York: College 
Entrance Book Company, 1940, 186 pp., 
$0.76. 

Two home economics teachers in Madison, 
Wisconsin, and the director of home economics 
in Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, have designed 
this book to guide the student in the beginning 
foods course in the development of “‘a thorough 
background of knowledge, skills, attitudes, 
and habits in the fundamentals of the study of 
Foods.” The material is organized on the 
basis of family needs, while blanks and de- 
tachable pages make it convenient for use as a 
laboratory manual. 


Restaurant Menu Planning. By ANN HOKE. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1940, 333 
pp., $3.50. 

Mrs. Hoke’s qualifications for writing on 
commercial catering may be judged by the fact 
that she is both a successful restaurant con- 
sultant and an instructor at the Cornell Uni- 
versity School of Hotel Management. In fact, 
this book is based on teaching experience there, 
plus her long practical knowledge of restaurant 
problems. Its significance is emphasized by 
the rapid increase in the number of restaurant 
patrons. 


Annual Review of Biochemistry. Vol. TX. 
Edited by James Murray Luck and JAMES 
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H. C. Smitn. Stanford University P. O., 
Calif.: Annual Reviews, Inc., 1940, 744 pp., 
$5. 

The technical papers reviewed for this annual 
reference volume are classified under twenty- 
odd heads. A specialist gives a summarized 
statement of the year’s progress in each field, 
together with a full list of the literature cited. 


Laboratory Manual to Accompany Fundamen- 
tals of Chemisiry and Applications. By 
CuHaRLoTTE A. Francis and Epna C., 
Morse. New Yora: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1940, 152 pp., $1. 

The textbook which this manual is intended 

to accompany was noted in December 1939. 


Milk Distribution as a Public Utility. By 
W. P. Mortenson. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1940, 221 pp., 
$2.50. 

The report of a study of the proposal to have 
milk made a public utility like water, gas, and 
electricity. The findings convince the author, 
associate professor in the department of 
agricultural economics at the University of 
Wisconsin, that to the disinterested observer 
and the consumer the advantages of a unified 
system of milk distribution are clear, but that 
it will meet strong opposition from distributors 
and organized labor; also that producers, 
especially organized producers, will not favor 
it at first, though they may be converted. 


Accessories of Dress. By KATHERINE Morris 
LEsTER and Bess VIOLA OERKE. Peoria, 
Ill.: The Manual Arts Press, 1940, 587 
pp., $10. 

“The frills and furbelows of fashion”’ may not 
furnish the most important subject for his- 
torical study, but their vagaries through the 
centuries and in different countries throw in- 
teresting side lights on manners and behavior, 
not to mention the effects of discovery, war, 
and industrial development. This is strikingly 
brought out in the present volume, especially 
perhaps by the pictures which the authors 
have assembled. The student of the history of 
dress or design will of course find the book 
particularly rich in suggestions. 
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Needlework and Crafts: Every Woman’s Book on 
the Arts of Plain Sewing, Embroidery, Dress- 
making, and Home Crafts. By IRENE 
Davison, AGNES M. MIALL, and R. K. and 
M. I. R. POoLkINcHoRNE. New York: 
Chemical Publishing Company, Inc., 1940, 
340 pp., $2. 

This English book covers as many topics as 
its subtitle suggests, giving directions for all 
kinds of stitchery from plain sewing through 
all kinds of embroidery; for dressmaking and 
repairing; for crafts, such as gesso-, poker-, 
leather-, and sea-grass work; and for basketry, 
crocheting, and knitting. 


House Planning. By Wooster Barp FIELD. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1940, 271 pp., $3. 

Mr. Field is professor of engineering drawing 
at Ohio State University, and he has his stu- 
dents particularly in mind in telling how to 
work out the general plan of a house to meet 
one’s own special needs and to estimate roughly 
how much it will cost. Nevertheless, the book 
is not too technical for reading by the home 
economist really interested in the subject. 
Text, diagrams, and illustrations will all help 
her to understand what is and is not practicable 
in a moderate-priced house. 


A Home of Your Own and How to Run It. By 
HENRIETTA RIPPERGER. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1940, 443 pp., $2.49. 

In her introduction, the author describes the 
home as expressing the personality of its 
occupants, indicating this to their world and 
providing the setting for a happy family life; 
it also is ‘“‘the silent partner” of the home- 
maker in maintaining the affection of her 
family. The first part of the book is headed 
“A Home and What Goes into It”; the second, 
“What Happens in a Home”; the third, “‘The 
House with Help’; the fourth, “Food, Drink, 
and Parties”; and the fifth, “All about Money.” 
The appendix gives “‘ ‘Last-Chance’ Facts— 
Extra Dry” on such subjects as period fur- 
niture, vitamins, wines, budgeting, and the cost 
of clothing for a new baby. The whole is told 
in a vivacious style with many practical hints 
for families well above the poverty level. 
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ABSTRACTS 


FOOD COMPOSITION 
Contributed by the staff of the Nutrition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture 


The vitamin-A action in carrots under the 
influence of different fertilizers, A. SCHEUNERT 
and K. H. WAGNER. Biochem. Z. 303, 
No. 3-4 (Nov. 21, 1939) pp. 208-220. 
Chromatographic analyses were made of the 

carotene in fresh carrots grown in two regions 

during the years 1937 and 1938. In the first 
region they were grown on unfertilized soil; on 
soil fertilized with nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potassium from chemical sources; on soil fer- 
tilized with stall dung; and on soil fertilized 
with stall dung plus nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potassium from chemical sources. The cor- 

responding International Units of vitamin A 

value per 100 grams of fresh carrots grown on 

these soils were 7,670, 8,020, 8,020, and 7,930, 

respectively. In the second region where the 

soil was fertilized in one case with stall dung 
and in another with stall dung plus nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potassium, the corresponding 
vitamin A values of the fresh carrots were 

8,050 and 8,920. Biological assays of fresh 

carrots grown in different regions where the 

fertilizer was varied all indicated vitamin A 

values on the order of 10,000 I.U. per 100 grams. 

—R. L. M. 


The influence of fertilizers upon vitamin 
content (with quantitative vitamin-A deter- 
minations on kale, spinach, Brussels sprouts 
and tomatoes), A. ScHEUNERT and K. H. 
WaGNER. Biochem. Z. 303, No. 3-4 (Nov. 
21, 1939) pp. 266-285. 

Chromatographic analyses made on these 
products in the fresh form indicated the fol- 
lowing values in International Units for 
vitamin A value per 100 grams: kale, 7,290, 
7,250, 7,380, 7,420, 7,530, 7,600; spinach, 7,450, 
7,330, 7,380, 7,430; Brussels sprouts, 1,730, 
1,660, 1,740, 1,660, 1,660, 1,800; tomatoes, 
1,520, 1,530, 1,610, 1,490. Biologically deter- 


mined values ranged as follows: kale, 10,000 
to 13,000; spinach, 10,000; Brussels sprouts, 
1,600 to 2,000; tomatoes, 1,500 to 1,600.— 
R. L. M. 


The vitamin A activity and the vitamin B, 
content of soybeans and cowpeas, J. O. 
HALVERSON and F. W. SwHERwoop. J. 
Agr. Research 60, No. 2 (Jan. 15, 1940) 
pp. 141-144. 

Biological assays were made on the mature 
seeds of 9 varieties of soybeans and of 8 
varieties of cowpeas for their vitamin A value 
and vitamin B, content. Both soybeans and 
cowpeas were found to be low in vitamin A 
activity, the values ranging from 0.0 to 1.3 
International Units per gram for soybeans 
and from 0.0 to 0.5 for cowpeas. The vitamin 
B, values, however, were quite high, the 
soybeans containing from 3.2 to 4.8 I.U. 
per gram with a mean value (result of 15 assays) 
of 3.8 and the cowpeas from 2.3 to 3.7 with a 
mean value (result of 10 assays) of 3.0. No 
large differences were found between varieties. 

—E. R. H. 


The carotene and vitamin A content of market 
milks, A. C. Dornsusn, W. H. PETERSON, 
and F. R. Orson. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 
114, No. 18 (May 4, 1940) pp. 1748-1751. 
A systematic study of the vitamin A and 

carotene content of commercial milks was 

made, using samples obtained from four 

Milwaukee and four Madison distributors. 

Milk representing that actually reaching the 

public was assured by taking quart samples at 

random from large tanks in which several 
thousand gallons were blended. Four common 
types of milk were studied: (1) market milk 
of the kind sold as Grade A, a mixed milk from 

several breeds of cattle, mainly Holstein, (2) 

vitamin D milk, practically the same as market 

milk, except for higher vitamin D content, 

(3) Guernsey milk, (4) certified milk. Col- 

lection and analysis extended over an 18- 

month period and the data reported represent 

345 samples of milk. The nonsaponifiable 

fraction of milk fat was examined spectro- 

photometrically for both carotene and vitamin 

A, and E }%, = 1,600 was used as the value in 
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the calculation of vitamin A. Assuming that 
vitamin A has twice the potency of carotene, 
weight for weight, the total potency was ex- 
pressed in terms of vitamin A. All the milks 
showed marked seasonal changes in both caro- 
tene and vitamin A, the carotene content 
showing the more marked fluctuation. All 
four milks were similar in vitamin A potency 
per gram of butterfat, except that the certified 
milks were somewhat higher than the others 
during the late winter months. Guernsey 
milk had a higher potency than the others on 
the fluid basis because of its higher fat content. 
Per quart, the winter milks (January to April) 
averaged: market, 1,088 U.S.P. units; Guernsey, 
1,241 U.S.P. units; and certified, 1,334 U.S.P. 
units of vitamin A. The corresponding figures 
for summer (June to October) were 1,906 
U.S.P. units, 2,415 U.S.P. units, and 1,995 
U.S.P. units. It is suggested that all winter 
milks could be improved by feeding a silage 
high in carotene, such as that made from 
legumes.—E. C. C. 


Investigation of the vitamin C content of 
Florida fruits and vegetables. I. Effects of 
maturation and of cold storage on the vita- 
min C potency of oranges and grapefruit, 
R. B. Frencu and O. D. ABsBotr. J. Nur. 
19, No. 3 (March 1940) pp. 223-232. 
Vitamin C determinations (chemical titration 

method) were made on three varieties of 

oranges and one variety of grapefruit at vari- 
ous stages of maturity and from different sec- 
tions of Florida. Pineapple oranges were 
found to vary from 55 to 75 mg. vitamin C per 

100 ml. of juice; Valencia oranges, 33 to 50 mg.; 

and Florida seedling grapefruit, 38 to 56 mg. 

The vitamin C content of fruit from the same 

tree varied within narrow limits but sufficiently 

to mask any changes due to maturation. No 
correlation could be found between geographi- 
cal location and the vitamin C content.— 

O. E. M. 


A biological assay of riboflavin in the liver of 
the cow, calf, sheep, lamb, and hog, O. B. 
SaFrry, H. S. Cox, B. L. KuNertn, and 
M. K. Kramer. J. Nufr. 20, No. 2 (Aug. 
1940) pp. 169-174. 

Assays of various animal livers by the Bour- 
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quin-Sherman method using riboflavin as a 
standard gave the following riboflavin contents 
expressed in micrograms per 100 grams of liver: 
lamb 4,950 to 5,400, mutton 4,350, calf 3,450 
to 4,350, beef 2,850 to 3,450, pork 2,700. 
The higher figures were obtained on assays of 
livers bought in the winter and the lower 
figures with livers bought in the fall—E. M. H. 


Tables of the vitamin content of human and 
animal foods, M. A. B. Frxsen and M. H. 
Roscoe. Nutr. Abstracts & Rev. 9, No. 4 
(April 1940) pp. 795-861. 

This publication represents the accumulation 
of published data on the vitamin content of 
foodstuffs which have appeared since Fixsen 
and Roscoe published their first series of tables 
[Nutr. Abstracts & Rev. 7, (1937-38) pp. 823- 
867]. The largest additions of data have been 
made in the vitamin C table, and since the 
chemical methods used in determining ascorbic 
acid have been modified in numerous ways some 
results are more reliable than others. The 
authors state that it has been impossible in this 
publication to distinguish between the methods 
used and urge that the original papers be con- 
sulted for details of the method of determina- 
tion. Similarly, values for carotenoids ob- 
tained by spectrophotometric and colorimetric 
methods should be accepted with reservations 
and reference should be made to the original 
papers before deciding the extent to which the 
figures given refer to biologically active caro- 
tenes. In all vitamin estimates the results of 
biological tests are to be given precedence as 
the more trustworthy. 

The change from the acid clay adsorbate to 
pure synthetic vitamin B, hydrochloride as the 
international standard for vitamin B, has neces- 
sitated the only radical alteration in the tables. 
Values obtained by comparison with both the 
old and the new standards have been included. 
Values for the nicotinic acid content of foods 
have been omitted because many of the chemi- 
cal methods used are not yet generally accepted 
and there is no biological method by which they 
can be checked. The range of the values pre- 
sented in the original tables is included by the 
authors, whenever values for the same food ap- 
pear in both publications. A comprehensive 
bibliography is a valuable addition.—E. C. C. 
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FOOD ECONOMICS AND DIETARY REQUIREMENTS 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Economics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


Vegetables in the American dietary, J. P. 
CAVIN. Agr. Situation 24, No. 8 (Aug. 
1940) pp. 14-17. 

The per capita consumption of Irish potatoes 
during the last 20 years has fluctuated around 
a slowly declining trend, which is associated 
with a general dietary shift away from foods 
with a high starch content. During the crop 
years 1934-35 to 1938-39 about 133 pounds per 
capita were consumed, as compared with 148 
pounds during the period 1919-20 to 1923-24. 
The consumption of sweet potatoes shows a 
tendency to move inversely with national in- 
come. Between the periods 1920-24 and 1935- 
39, the per capita consumption of fresh 
vegetables other than potatoes increased from 
133 to about 164 pounds a year. Nearly all 
vegetables shared in the increase, although not 
equally so; the increase in consumption of 
lettuce, carrots, and celery was especially 
marked. Consumption of commonly used 
canned vegetables increased over 50 per cent 
from the 5-year period 1919-20 to 1923-24 to 
the period 1934-35 to 1938-39. Snap beans, 
peas, and tomato juice were responsible for a 
large share of the increase, although practically 
all items contributed to the expansion. The 
consumption of canned vegetables showed a 
well-defined cycle correlated with changes in 
national income. 


Surplus commodities for school lunches, H. M. 
SouTHwortH and M. I. KiayMAN. Agr. 
Situation 24, No. 8 (Aug. 1940) pp. 19-21. 
Although surplus commodities have been 

available for free school lunches since 1935, the 

school lunch program sponsored by the Surplus 

Marketing Administration has been greatly 

expanded during the last year. In March 1940 


nearly 24 million children were served daily 
lunches, consuming over 14 million pounds of 
surplus commodities, or almost 10 per cent of 
all surplus foods distributed during that month. 
The principal foods distributed during the 
period from July 1, 1939, to May 31, 1940, 
were: butter, eggs, white and graham flour, 


whole-wheat cereal, corn meal, corn grits, rolled 
oats, dried beans, onions, apples, oranges, 
pears, peaches (fresh, canned, and dried), dried 
prunes, raisins, and canned grapefruit juice. 
Local sponsors arrange for the purchase of other 
foods needed to supplement this list. It is 
estimated that nearly 75 per cent of the schools 
participating last March and over 50 per cent 
of the children benefited were in rural com- 
munities. A further increase in the program is 
expected for next year. Although the primary 
purpose of the school lunch program is aid to 
agriculture through the movement of crop 
surpluses, of no less importance to the welfare 
of the nation as a whole is the contribution 
which such a program can make to the well- 
being of needy children. 


Fluid versus evaporated milk, C. W. Prerce. 
Am. Milk Rev. 2, No. 5 (May 1940) pp. 108- 
109. 

Per capita consumption of evaporated milk 
in 1939 represented an increase of more than 
50 per cent since 1928. Seeking to explain 
this rapid increase, the author cites a recent 
study in New York City which indicates that 
in low-income areas and to a lesser extent in 
medium-income areas there is a very definite 
relation between the retail price differential 
and the sales of fresh and evaporated milk. It 
is suggested that an adjustment will have to be 
made in both farm price and distributors’ 
margin if fresh milk is to compete effectively 
with evaporated milk. 


Science influences food habits, J. V. SHERMAN. 
Barrow’s 20, No. 25 (June 17, 1940) p. 7. 
Important changes in food habits have 

occurred in recent years, reflecting underlying 

trends in the national economy. With the 
increased mechanization of agriculture and 
industry, we no longer need the total quantity 
nor same types of food required in our grand- 
fathers’ day. Consequently, the per capita 
consumption of meat, potatoes, and cereals has 
declined. At the same time, there has been a 
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tremendous increase in consumption of fruits 
and vegetables which, because of improved 
transportation and new or improved methods 
of quick-freezing and canning, are now avail- 
able throughout the year. The popularizing of 
nutrition information has also influenced food 
consumption habits. What theaverage Ameri- 
can eats is of great concern toindustry. Inthe 
past there was little cause for worry about the 
declining per capita consumption of certain 
foods, since population increases served to 
maintain business volume. But with the 
expected tapering off in the rate of population 
increase, per capita trends will become much 
more significant. It is probable that as a 
result of research now under way the food 
industry is about to undergo some interesting 
developments. 


Stretch your food dollar. Consumers’ Guide 6, 

No. 17 (June 1940) pp. 10-11. 

Brief suggestions are offered for making the 
food dollar buy more in nourishing, balanced 
meals. Photographs are included to illustrate 
each point stressed. 


Sixty thousand farm families enroll in Tennes- 
see food-supply program. Exten. Serv. Rev. 
11, No. 8 (Aug. 1940) p. 105. 

This program is designed to encourage home 
production of a variety and adequate supply 
of fruits, vegetables, meats, and dairy products 
in order to promote better living and improved 
nutrition among farm families. Each enrolled 
family has been given assistance in working out 
a list of the kinds and quantities of various 
foods needed to supply the household for a year 
and is to keep a current record of the kinds and 
amounts of food raised, bought, or sold. The 
Extension Service has planned to issue monthly 
letters of timely suggestions on gardening, 
canning, poultry management, and care of 
animals. In November the family records 
will be judged and suitable awards made to 
families that produced 75 per cent or more of 
the foods needed. Among organizations spon- 
soring this program are the State Extension 
Service, the State Department of Agriculture, 
the Tennessee Farm Bureau, the Tennessee 
Grange, the Farm Security Administration, and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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U. S. consumption [of sugar] highest since 1929, 
Facts About Sugar 35, No. 3 (March 1940) 
p. 27. 

The distribution of sugar to consumption 
channels in the United States increased in 1939 
to the highest level since 1929, according to 
statistics compiled by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. When reduced to a per capita 
basis, using a population figure of 131,150,000, 
this quantity amounts to about 105 pounds per 
person per year. 


Consumers’ incomes and retail merchandising 
of potatoes, P. J. FrnpLen. Farm Econ. 
[Cornell University], No. 119 (June 1940) pp. 
2964-2968. 

Grade inspection of late potatoes was made 
in 1,557 stores in Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, 
and Utica, New York, by inspectors of the 
New York State Department of Agriculture. 
Stores were classified according to their location 
in areas of low-, medium-, and high-income 
consumers. Of the 2,148 lots inspected, New 
York upland potatoes constituted 62 per cent, 
New York muck potatoes 16 per cent, and 
Maine potatoes 22 per cent. Stores in high- 
income areas handled more Maine potatoes, 
which are uniformly graded, and offered more 
packaged potatoes than those in low-income 
areas. High-income consumers have money to 
pay for large retail units at a time and usually 
have means of transportation. Three-fourths 
of the potatoes inspected in high-income areas 
were graded U.S. No. 1 or better, as compared 
to one-half in the medium- and one-fourth in 
the low-income areas. In any area prices for 
this grade were only slightly higher than for 
lower grades, but potatoes of comparable grade 
sold for higher prices in stores in high- than in 
low-income areas. 


Dairy products in 1939, E. E. Viat. Hoard’s 
Dairyman 85, No. 7 (April 10, 1940) p. 219. 
Total consumption of dairy products, meas- 

ured in milk equivalents, was 5 per cent larger 

in 1939 than in 1938 and 17 per cent greater 

than the 1924-29 average; it amounted to 842 

pounds per capita, the highest in 16 years. Per 

capita consumption of manufactured dairy 
products (butter, cheese, condensed and evapo- 
rated milk, malted milk, dried milk, ice cream, 
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and cream) was the largest in 40 years, amount- 
ing to 497 pounds per person. The increase 
from 1938 to 1939 was due largely to a 6 per 
cent increase in consumption of butter resulting 
from the purchase and distribution by the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation of 
about 106 million pounds of butter in 1939 as 
compared with 46 million pounds in 1938. At 
the same time, consumption of oleomargarine 
was 22 per cent less in 1939 than in 1938 and 
the smallest since 1934. As compared to 1938, 
cheese consumption in 1939 was down about 
one per cent; condensed milk was slightly lower; 
evaporated milk was up 5 per cent; and ice 
cream (for first 8 months) was up about 3 
per cent. During the past decade evaporated 
milk and cheese have shown most striking 
increases in consumption. Butter has shown 
little net change; ice cream declined sharply 
during the early 1930’s but has recovered and 
even on a per capita basis has exceeded the 1929 
peak. On the whole, the long-time trend in 
per capita consumption of manufactured dairy 
products has been upward. 


Four years of research leads to British official 
adoption of vitamin bread [editorial]. 
Northwestern Miller 203, No. 5 (Aug. 14, 
1940) p. 25. 

Vitamin B is soon to be added to all white 
flour milled in England, according to an 
announcement made July 18 in the House of 
Commons by Robert Boothby, parliamentary 
secretary to the Ministry of Food. As soon as 
a sufficient supply of vitamin B becomes avail- 
able, consumers wil] have the choice of fortified 
white bread or whole-wheat bread, both of 
which are expected to sell at the same price. 
The decision to fortify white flour came after 
four years of research under the direction of the 
advertising committee of the Millers Mutual 
Association in an attempt to find some method 
of checking the decline in flour and bread 
consumption. It is also planned to add a small 
amount of calcium salt to the English loaf. 


The food of 158 families in Ramain, Lanao 
(P.I.), F. O. Santos and P. S. Hamoy. 
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Philippine Agr. 28, No. 9 (Feb. 1940) pp. 

724-732. 

Records of food consumption for one day 
were obtained from 158 families, 129 of which 
lived on farms. The foods most commonly 
eaten were rice, fish, and vegetables. Pork, 
milk, and other dairy products were not used. 
Estimates of the nutritive content of the diets 
gave the following averages per man unit per 
day: calories, about 3,000; protein, 99 gm.; fat, 
20 gm.; carbohydrate, 592 gm.; calcium, 0.20 
gm.; phosphorus, 2.19 gm.; and iron, 17 mg. 
Vitamin values were not included in the cal- 
culations. 


Bur. Agr. Econ., 
1940) 11 pp. 


The national food situation. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. (Aug. 
[mimeo.]. 

Because of the current interest in the food 
situation both at home and abroad, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, has issued a statement regarding 
the prospective supplies of important food- 
stuffs in the United States during the next 12 
months. Judging from the July 1940 crop 
report, food supplies will be ample to meet 
domestic needs. Production of livestock, 
dairy, and poultry products is expected to be 
sufficient for domestic consumption and for 
any probable exports to other countries. 
Domestic production of edible fats and oils will 
probably increase again this year, making it 
possible to curtail imports and increase exports 
of lard and vegetable oils to Europe if a demand 
should arise. Large crops of wheat and rice 
are anticipated; these, together with the stocks 
on hand, will provide for domestic needs and 
leave a substantial surplus for export. Sup- 
plies of potatoes and of most other vegetables, 
both fresh and canned, will probably be some- 
what larger than last year, but there will be a 
smaller production of sweet potatoes and of 
dry edible beans. Domestic supplies of fresh 
fruits will probably exceed slightly those of 
last year; quantities of canned fruits and fruit 
juices will be generous, though a little smaller 


than last year. 
E. F. P. 
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NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Office of Experiment Stations, United States Department 
of Agriculture 


ViTAMIN A STUDIES 


Vitamin A deficiency: its prevalence and im- 
portance as shown by a new test, L. B. Petr. 
J. Lab. & Clin. Med. 25, No. 2 (Nov. 1939) 
pp. 149-160. 

The test described is sufficiently rapid as to 
apparatus and procedure to permit its use in 
routine tests. The method depends on the 
visual recovery time of the eye after 30 seconds’ 
exposure to a bright light, during which interval 
the subject looks at a black spot, marking the 
position where the test object will later appear. 
After the bright light is turned off, the test 
object, a bar of dim light, appears, either 
vertically or horizontally, and the moment it 
becomes visible the subject indicates its 
position. A recovery time of 11 seconds or 
more is considered to indicate deficiency in 
vitamin A. Subjects who show no evidence of 
vitamin A deficiency and who do not change in 
recovery time after a single dose of 50,000 
International Units of vitamin A are considered 
normal. That the length of recovery time does 
bear a relationship to the state of the subject 
with regard to vitamin A is indicated by several 
lines of evidence. Thus, in experimentally 
induced vitamin A deficiency the length of 
recovery time was correlated with other signs 
of deficiency. Moreover, people with liver 
disease who are not able to convert carotenoids 
into vitamin A showed prolonged recovery 
times. Finally, the recovery period was ob- 
served to decrease on treatment with vitamin 
A in a series of 200 cases classed as deficient. 
The test applied to more than 1,600 people 
showed 52 per cent of them to be deficient in 
vitamin A. The highest percentage of defi- 
ciency, 64 per cent, was noted in a group of 
single men from 20 to 35 years of age and on 
relief. Various symptoms associated with 
vitamin A deficiency, such as night blindness, 
eyestrain and photophobia, dry conjunctiva, 
dry skin, dry nasal mucosa, scanty saliva, and 
frequency and long duration of colds, were ob- 
served more frequently in deficient than in 
normal subjects. 


Vitamin A deficiency. III. Blood analysis 
correlated with a visual test, L. B. Pett and 
G. A. LePace. J. Biol. Chem. 132, No. 2 
(Feb. 1940) pp. 585-593. 

In this investigation the vitamin A content 
of the blood was studied in relation to the re- 
covery time observed for the eye after exposure 
to bright light as measured by the test noted 
above. This rate of recovery was an indica- 
tion of the rate of regeneration of the visual 
purple. The effect of ingestion of vitamin A 
could thus be followed by determining the 
vitamin A in a blood sample withdrawn im- 
mediately after the visual test was performed. 
In one subject receiving 20,000 International 
Units of vitamin A by mouth, the blood value 
increased from 76 to 133 I.U. per 100 cc. within 
4 hours, the recovery time decreasing in the 
same interval from 9 to 5.7 seconds. In 
another individual placed on a vitamin-A-free 
diet for 12 days there was a decrease in the 
vitamin A blood value from 87.6 to 66.4 I.U. 
per 100 cc. and at the same time an increase in 
recovery time from 6 to 17 seconds. Ejighty- 
five hundred I.U. of vitamin A administered to 
this subject on the twelfth day caused an im- 
provement in recovery time within an hour and 
the time decreased further to 9 seconds within 
2 hours. This decrease was associated with an 
increase in the blood plasma value to 117 I.U. 
per 100 cc. In another study involving 26 
people with different adaptation times a good 
correlation was obtained between recovery 
time and the blood level of vitamin A, although 
the adaptation test did not appear sensitive 
enough to detect changes in the blood level of 
vitamin A due to absorption or transference 
of the vitamin into the tissues. 


Photometric measurements on visual adapta- 
tion in normal adults on diets deficient in 
vitamin A, L. F. Sterrens, H. L. Barr, and 
C. SHEARD. Proc. Staff Meetings Mayo 
Clinic 14, No. 44 (Nov. 1, 1939) pp. 698-704. 
The test used for measuring the visual acuity 
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of the subject is described as to apparatus and 
technical details. It consists in general in 
noting the threshold intensity of the dim light 
to which the subject responds after a pre- 
liminary period of bleaching of the visual 
purple of the eye by illumination with bright 
light. The time elapsing from the removal of 
the bright light (and the beginning of the dark 
adaptation period) and the position of the dim 
light with respect to the eye are also taken into 
account in judging the response of the in- 
dividual. Three subjects on a diet restricted 
in vitamin A to from 100 to 300 International 
Units daily, but adequate in other respects, 
were tested at intervals during periods of 44, 
160, and 190 days, respectively. The tests 
were continued after the resumption of an 
ordinary diet supplemented with 80,000 units 
of vitamin A. In the two subjects remaining 
longest on the deficient diet the threshold in- 
tensity of light increased by such a small 
amount as to afford no evidence of vitamin A 
deficiency. Moreover, in these tests there was 
a tendency of the light threshold to decrease 
gradually to the normal level at the beginning 
of the experiment and to be practically un- 
affected by subsequent increases in vitamin A 
intake. Microscopic examination of sections 
of the skin of one of the subjects showed the 
appearance, after 190 days, of changes char- 
acteristic of the late stages of avitaminosis. 
Repetition of the skin test 17 days after treat- 
ment with vitamin A showed almost complete 
restoration to normal. Since the skin changes 
preceded appreciable changes in light sensi- 
tivity of the eye, the authors suggest that 
“normal values of light sensitivity may be 
maintained over considerable periods of time 
through the utilization of carotene and vitamin 
A previously deposited in the skin and fatty 
tissues, and that the minimal requirements of 
these substances for proper visual function 
may be much less than has heretofore been 
believed.” 


Vitamin A in the blood of normal adults. The 
effect of a depletion diet on blood values and 
biophotometer readings, G. STEININGER, 
L. J. Roperts, and S. BRENNER. J. Am. 


Med. Assocn. 113, No. 27 (Dec. 30, 1939) 
pp. 2381-2387. 
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Determinations of carotene and of vitamin 
A in the blood and biophotometer dark adapta- 
tion tests were carried out on four women sub- 
jects during a 4-month vitamin-A-depletion 
period. At the beginning of the study there 
were variations between the subjects, the 
blood level of carotene and vitamin A ap- 
parently depending on the previous dietary 
history. Continuance of the depletion diet 
caused a marked fall in vitamin A and carotene 
levels, with a tendency for the values of all 
four subjects to approach that of the subject 
with the lowest original value. At the end of 
the depletion period small supplements of 
U.S.P. standard cod-liver oil were given, which 
caused the vitamin A in the blood to rise 
rapidly but had no effect on the carotene 
content. Throughout this period of changing 
blood levels of vitamin A there was found no 
correlation with the biophotometer readings. 
This finding was borne out in a study of 34 
adults on uncontrolled diets, with half re- 
ceiving a vitamin A supplement, on whom 
single blood determinations were made. In 
these, as in the four women subjects, no cor- 
relation was evident between the amount of 
vitamin in the blood and the biophotometer 
readings. 


Influence of age upon the requirement of 
vitamin A, J. T. Invinc and M. B. RIcHArps. 
Nature [London] 144, No. 3656 (Nov. 25, 
1939) pp. 908-909. 

Groups of litter-mate rats were used as 
experimental animals inthisstudy. They were 
placed on a vitamin-A-free diet and given doses 
of vitamin A varying from } to 3 International 
Units daily. At stated periods some of the 
rats in each group were killed and examined for 
evidences of vitamin A deficiency. The color 
of the teeth and histological changes in them 
and signs of keratosis of the stomach served as 
criteria for judging the vitamin A state of the 
animals. The negative controls receiving no 
vitamin A supplement first showed abnormal 
signs after 38 days on the diet, these abnor- 
malities progressing with time until the death 
of the animals. The longest survival on the 
vitamin-A-free diet was 66 days, at the end of 
which the teeth of such animals were quite 
white, while teeth of rats receiving } and 3 
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I.U. of vitamin A were faintly yellow and those 
of animals receiving 3 I.U. were almost normal 
[normally the rat tooth shows definite yellow 
coloration]. The negative controls also showed 
keratosis of the stomach, while animals re- 
ceiving 1 or more I.U. of vitamin A per day 
were quite free of pathological changes. As the 
experiment was continued, however, and the 
experimental animals became progressively 
older, even the higher amounts of vitamin A 
became less effective in preventing fading of the 
tooth color. Thus, after 105 days the teeth of 
rats on 1 and 1.5 I.U. of vitamin A were quite 
white; at 135 days those of animals on 2 I.U. 
were completely colorless; and at 180 days the 
teeth of rats receiving as much as 3 I.U. per 
day showed only a faint vellow tinge. His- 
tological changes in the teeth presented the 
same trend of evidence. Thus, in younger rats 
(represented by those killed at 49 and 66 days) 
there were only slight histological changes in 
the teeth of animals receiving 4 and j I.U., 
the others being normal. In older animals 
(killed at 119 and 148 days), there were marked 
histological changes in the teeth on an intake 
of 1 I.U. of vitamin A daily, and in animals 
killed after 180 days the teeth were not entirely 
normal even on 3 I.U. Pathological changes 
observed in the stomachs of animals killed after 
the experiments had progressed for longer 
periods bore out the evidence presented by the 
teeth. Thus, all such animals had keratosis 
of the stomach, decreasing in severity with in- 
creased dosage of vitamin A. These results 
are thought to furnish definite proof that the 
requirement of the animal for vitamin A in- 
creases with age. 


Vitamin A requirements in infancy as deter- 
mined by dark adaptation, J. M. Lewis and 
C. Hatc. J. Pediat. 15, No. 6 (Dec. 1939) 
pp. 812-823. 

The four groups of normal institution infants 
observed in these tests ranged from 1} to 13 
months of age and included the following: 
(1) those who received the average diet recom- 
mended in private practice but without vitamin 
A supplements; (2) those who for 4 months had 
received a similar diet but fortified daily with 
15 drops of halibut-liver oil furnishing 17,000 
units of vitamin A; (3) those placed at 2 or 3 
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months of age on a special diet containing about 
one-fourth as much vitamin A as the ordinary 
diet; and (4) those receiving a diet even more 
restricted in vitamin A, furnishing about one- 
twelfth the amount in the ordinary diet. By 
the procedure noted, the minimum light 
thresholds were observed after complete dark 
adaptation of the infants. In all four groups 
the results of these tests were within normal 
limits, and in addition the infants on the diets 
furnishing only from 135 to 200 vitamin A units 
made as good weight gains and showed as much 
freedom from susceptibility to infection as 
those receiving 17,000 units daily. A few 
infants who, because of eczema, received in 
place of milk a proprietary preparation almost 
devoid of vitamin A, showed poor dark adapta- 
tion in from 3 to 4 weeks. Cod-liver oil ad- 
ministered at this stage in daily doses furnish- 
ing from 18 to 20 vitamin A units per kilogram 
of body weight brought the values back to 
normal in 2 out of 3 cases, while in other 
infants a single massive dose of from 30,000 to 
50,000 units of vitamin A resulted in return to 
normal dark adaptation values in from 40 to 
65 minutes. The authors conclude that, 
since the average diet of infants contains ap- 
proximately 12 times as many units of vitamin 
A as were contained in the low vitamin A diet, 
it would seem unnecessary to supplement the 
average diet of infants with special vitamin A 
preparations. 


The relationship between biophotometer tests 
and the vitamin A content of the blood of 
children, W. S. Baum and A. B. McCoorp. 
J. Pediat. 16, No. 4 (April 1940) pp. 409-418. 
Ninety-eight children were tested once with 

the biophotometer, the tests being controlled 

in that all readings were performed by the same 
operator, using the same instrument (Frober- 

Faybor) throughout, and taking all readings in 

a completely darkened room. Readings were 

taken at different time intervals, however, as 

variously recommended according to the Jeans 
and the Frober-Faybor standards. When the 
subjects were grouped according to the former 
standards, 32 children were in the normal 
group, 47 in the intermediate, and 19 in the 
subnormal group; according to the latter 
standards, however, the grouping was 33, 64, 
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and | in these respective groups. The vitamin 
A, carotene, and xanthophyll content of the 
blood, which had been withdrawn immediately 
after the dark adaptation test, failed to cor- 
relate with any biophotometer readings. 
Moreover, dietary history obtained from 70 
subjects showed no correlation with biopho- 
tometer readings, nor was a history of symptoms 
of vitamin A deficiency elicited in any case. 
In a second series of 19 patients each subject 
was tested repeatedly (from 8 to 10 times) 
with the biophotometer until no further im- 
provement in readings was evident. The 
vitamin A content of the blood was then 
determined. With the training of the subjects 
that came with repeated testing, there was a 
decrease in the number of subnormal! readings 
so that only 10 per cent of the subjects came in 
the subnormal group. It is considered, there- 
fore, that a single biophotometer reading is of 
no importance. Even in the trained group, 
however, no statistically significant correlation 
was found between blood vitamin A values and 
the biophotometer readings used for grouping 
by either the Jeans or the Frober-Faybor 
standards. 


Studies in vitamin A. Relation of vitamin A 
and carotene to serum lipids, H. W. Josepus. 
Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp. 65, No. 1 (July 
1939) pp. 112-124. 

Since there are apparent limitations in the 
use of visual adaptation tests as a measure of 
vitamin A deficiency, the present study was 
undertaken to determine whether a sufficiently 
definite relationship exists between vitamin A 
and carotene on the one hand and serum 
lipides on the other hand to serve as a basis 
for judging vitamin A deficiency. Accordingly, 
blood samples were obtained from patients 
suffering with a variety of pathological con- 
ditions and with lipide values ranging from high 
tolow. On these samples, carotene, vitamin A, 
total lipides, and cholesterol were determined 
by methods described in detail. A good cor- 


relation was found between carotene and total 
lipides, a fairly close relationship between 
vitamin A and lipides, and a close relationship 
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between lipides and cholesterol. There was, 
therefore, an obvious relationship between 
vitamin A, carotene, and total lipides of the 
blood, as is suggested by the fat solubility of 
carotene and vitamin A. The exact relation- 
ship was not apparent from this study, however, 
nor was it certain whether the concentration of 
vitamin A in the fat of the plasma is more 
significant than in the plasma itself. It was 
found, for example, that in some cases of low 
blood fat there was almost no increase in 
blood vitamin A after the ingestion of large 
amounts of the vitamin. High values in blood 
fat, on the other hand, were sometimes as- 
sociated with high carotene and vitamin A 
values, and yet in other cases of dietary de- 
ficiency of vitamin A the blood fat did not ap- 
pear low. 


The vitamin A status of families in widely 
different economic levels, P. B. Mack and 
A. P.SANDERS. Am. J. Med. Sci.199, No. 5 
(May 1940) pp. 686-697. 

In this study, including 100 families of widely 
varying cash incomes and educational ratings, 
vitamin A status was judged from biopho- 
tometer measurements made on all persons 6 
years of age or older, a total of 327 persons 
being tested. The results, subjected to sta- 
tistical analysis, indicated that there was a 
definite relationship between the average vita- 
min A intake in the diet per unit person and the 
response to photometer tests. The amount of 
vitamin A consumed by the family appeared to 
be related to the cash income, the money spent 
for food, and the education of adult members 
of the family. It appeared from this study 
that many families, particularly in the low 
economic groups, were not selecting foods with 
a satisfactorily high vitamin Acontent. As far 
as the biophotometer test is concerned, the 
results indicated that poor darkness adaptation 
may be possible with a vitamin A intake as 
high as 12,000 International Units or more per 
unit person daily but that good response is 
not possible with a lower intake than 8,000 
I.U. per person daily. 

G. A. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by the Social Welfare and Public Health Section, Cleveland Home Economics 
Association 


Newer medical methods of appraisal of 
nutritional status, W. Scumipt. Am. J. 
Pub. Health 30, No. 2 (Feb. 1940) pp. 165- 
168. 

With more widespread use of specific medical 
methods of nutritional appraisal, the nutrition 
problem will be more clearly defined and a more 
substantial basis will exist for all phases of 
public health nutrition programs. The two 
methods used now in the appraisal of nutrition, 
especially in school health work, are: (1) that 
based on clinical examination with ratings of 
good, fair, etc.; and (2) that based on physical 
measurements. Other methods used have been 
dietary studies of families and individuals and 
estimating improvement by various criteria in 
groups receiving supplementary feedings as 
compared with control groups. All of these 
have definite limitations, the chief of which is 
failure to indicate those children who, while 
not suffering from obvious malnutrition, du 
have a nutritional impairment which deprives 
them of abundant health and full vitality. 
“It is this borderline between a level of nutri- 
tional status at which obvious illness occurs, 
and a level of nutrition which permits the 
fullest realization of individual potentialities 
which is our immediate concern.” Specific 
methods are not lacking today, but they have 
yet to be made practicable for studies of large 
groups. To promote this, a comprehensive 
study of nutritional appraisal has been under 
way in New York City, the beginning of which 
is here reported. The purpose of the investiga- 
tion is twofold: (1) to study the newer medical 
methods for diagnosis of latent nutritional 
deficiencies and to determine the most ap- 
propriate means of organizing the several 
procedures into a feasible system which may 
be applied to schools and other large groups of 
the population; (2) to determine the prevalence 
of specific deficiencies in a large sample of the 
population.—A. M. 


A community plan for dental care in relation 
to a national health project. Am. J. Pub. 
Health 30, No. 6 (June 1940) pp. 612-618. 


This report by the committee on dental 
service of the New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association tells of a plan for dental 
care and sets up concrete proposals as to 
organization, salaries, types of service to be 
given, and selection of those to be served. 
The plan is submitted for consideration by 
organized dentistry and gives attention to the 
needs of the people, the obligation to the tax- 
payers, the service to be rendered, and the in- 
terests of the profession.—A. M. 


Public health administration of a dental 
program, D. W. Gupaxunst. Am. J. Pub. 
Healih 30, No. 6 (June 1940) pp. 670-674. 
The dental profession has an important role 

to play in any public health program. Re- 

peatedly it has been shown not only that 
dentists can be interested in the public health 
aspects of their own field but that when such 
interest is stimulated the dentists become in- 
terested in and a part of the entire public 
health movement, and the public health ad- 
ministrator has added to his staff a new group 
of protagonists working for advancement in 
health along all fronts. A dental health pro- 
gram might well embrace these three phases: 
education of the public as to the value of early 
and continuously repeated visits to the dentist; 
limited free dental care; and redirection of at 
least some of the work of the private dentists. 
—A. M. 


Schick immunity after active immunization 
compared with that following diptheria, 
J. F. Warin. Brit. Med. J., No. 4137 
(April 20, 1940) pp. 655-656. 

“A representative group of elementary school 
children—110 children—had gained a better 
Schick immunity following immunization than 
that obtained by a comparable group of 92 
children who had passed through an attack 
of diptheria.” 


Stamp planning for cotton. Consumers’ Guide 
6, No. 13 (April 1940) pp. 3-6. 
Because 10 million people, living mostly in 
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10 states, are economically dependent on 
cotton, the use of this product is extremely 
important to these people as well as to industry 
as a whole. Studies of expenditures of low- 
income families show that clothing purchases 
are made usually when money can be taken 
from some other use. Household replacements 
are even more difficult to achieve and are 
purchased more spasmodically. Wage earners 
on W. P. A. spend more for cotton articles than 
do families on relief. Low-income families 
have a very meager share in the available 
supplies of cotton goods. A recent study in- 
dicated that on the average a non-relief family 
of four spent $17.90 a year on cotton articles if 
its annual income was less than $500; if from 
$500 to $1,000, $27.37; if from $1,000 to $1,500, 
$36.73. If approximately 12 million people 
could increase their purchase of this com- 
modity to this last figure, it would help a great 
deal in balancing the production and con- 
sumption of cotton. A stamp plan, described 
in detail, is being worked out whereby many 
relief families will be able to secure extra cotton 
products in the same way as surplus foods. 
—D. G. K. 


Mental hygiene in the classroom, F. Astor. 
Hygeia 18, No. 5 (May 1940) pp. 417-419+. 
There are many adjustments which a child 

must make as he lives and grows up in our 

society. Mentioned are some of the problems 
which a child must face because of physical 
defects, failure in school, feelings of inferiority, 
too much competition, oversolicitous homes, 
and unwholesome attitudes; and some of them 
are illustrated by examples.—D. G. K. 


The social worker looks at the nutrition pro- 
gram, A. Jounson. J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 
16, No. 4 (April 1940) pp. 300-305. 

The emphasis on ‘‘nothing less than optimal 
nutrition as a foundation for optimal health” 
is now the aim of nutrition, whereas a few years 
ago minimum diets for barely adequate health 
were as liberal as anyone dared suggest. Be- 
cause of increased unemployment and because 
a fifth of the families of the nation have at one 
time been dependent on public relief—results 


of the industrial depression of the last decade 
and the consequent 


national crises—social 
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legislation has greatly expanded the function 
and the scope of public social services. The 
specialized knowledge of the nutritionist is 
being integrated into the fields of public 
health, education, and welfare work, demon- 
strating that adequate diet prevents sickness, 
influences the growth of children remarkably, 
and even affects nervous stability and per- 
sonality. Many difficulties arise in getting 
the nutritionist into the public health and 
social welfare program, but they are difficulties 
which can be solved. Another handicap that 
must be met is the lack of people who have had 
scientific training in nutrition and special 
preparation or experience in adapting their 
knowledge to actual situations. In planning a 
course of study for such training, these special 
problems should be taken into account: (1) 
avoidance of too narrow specialization; (2) 
preparation for teaching or serving as con- 
sultant to a rather miscellaneous group of 
social workers; (3) inclusion of psychology in 
the course; (4) broadening of the horizon and 
realization that the study of nutrition in the 
laboratory differs from its application in social 
situations; (5) need for an understanding of 
human behavior and of group and community 
relationships. Weare faced with tremendous 
responsibilities and opportunities in this period 
of rapid social change to make life more 
bearable for our fellowmen by bringing them 
knowledge peculiar to our special fields.— A. M. 


Alcoholism in the rural environment, G. 
Szutc. League of Nations Health Organisa- 
tion Quart. Bull. 9, No. 1 (1940) pp. 1-30. 
That the consumption of alcohol is an im- 

portant factor in the economic standards and 

the state of health of rural populations is shown 
by data obtained from an inquiry carried out 
in 1939 through the agency of the International 

Bureau against Alcoholism. Twelve European 

countries, among them England, France, and 

Germany, provided the information assembled. 

In many wine-growing districts alcohol rep- 

resents the one source of income on which the 

well-being of the population rests; and in some 
areas where the land is suitable for potato- and 
wheat-growing, some farms use the whole of 
their surplus crops for distillation. Since an 
increase of this type of production at the 
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expense of that for direct consumption as food 
may directly affect the price of food and thereby 
the standard of living, it presents a serious 
problem in public health and social welfare. 
The question of alcoholic beverages must 
always be approached from the standpoints of 
both the producer and the consumer. 

Specific information is given on: the quan- 
tities of alcoholic beverages consumed; the 
interests involved in their production; the 
number of offenses and crimes committed under 
the influence of alcohol; the number of cases of 
disease and the deaths attributable to alcohol; 
the number of establishments selling alcoholic 
beverages in rural areas and in towns; the 
factors which have brought about changes in 
the situation in the past few years; and finally, 
the means of preventing or cutting down the 
consumption of alcohol in rural areas. The 
most eflective method of combatting the 
drinking habit in country areas appears to be 
through an adequate organization for the use 
of leisure by the rural population. The 
cinema, radio, camping, and, above all, sports 
can play a very important role in this con- 
nection.—A. M. 


Economics of the family relative to number of 
children, F. Lortmer and H. ROoBAck. 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quart. 18, No. 2 
(April 1940) pp. 114-136. 

In an investigation of the consumption level 
of the family, in given income classes, the 
results showed that as the level was lowered 
by the necessity of dividing the available 
economic resources among a large number of 
members, the largest expenditure of families 
in a given income class was for food. There 
was very little difference in the expenditure for 
housing. The most important change was in 
personal taxes and contributions; but this ac- 
counted for less than half of the decrease, and 
the rest was divided between operation, 
furnishings, and equipment of the home, cloth- 
ing, transportation, medical care, recreation, 
personal care, insurance, and savings. Noth- 
ing is said concerning the effect of the decrease 
on expenditures for education.—A. M. 


Population trends and future problems of 
child welfare, K. F. Lenrootr and R. J. 
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Myers. Milbank Memorial Fund Quart. 18, 

No. 3 (July 1940) pp. 198-213. 

Since regardless of the size of our population 
we cannot afford to be indifferent to its quality, 
this article emphasizes the point that the 
decline in the total number of children cannot 
justify curtailment of the total funds devoted 
to child welfare. Instead, the situation should 
be considered as offering opportunity to con- 
centrate community service where it is most 
needed, that is, in groups with high fertility 
and low-income status. Other implications of 
child welfare problems arise from such present 
conditions as decline in aggregate number; 
regional, rural-urban, and class variation; 
number affected by broken homes because of 
mortality or separation of parents; small- 
family patterns; and the out-of-the-home 
employment of mothers, especially in urban 
areas.—A. M. 


What about social hygiene? A. E. BENEDICT. 
Parents’ Mag. 15, No. 4 (April 1940) pp. 23, 
112-113. 

Social hygiene is defined as the “‘science of 
sexual health,” including mental and emotional 
as well as physical health. Because social 
diseases can be treated and cured, their spread 
can be stopped. The first step toward finding 
out what our own community is doing to meet 
its obligation to youth might be to secure a 
score card, “‘Social Hygiene and Your Town,” 
from the American Social Hygiene Association. 
Some of the essentials listed on this card 
include: (1) spreading reliable information 
through the community; (2) seeing that reliable 
information is provided at home, in the school, 
in the church, and elsewhere, but is preceded 
by preparation of adequate adult leaders and 
teachers; (3) making provision in the com- 
munity for play and social life; (4) enforcing 
family laws and laws against prostitution; (5) 
setting up adequate medical and public health 
measures against syphilis and gonococcal in- 
fections and securing the passage of legislation 
requiring premarital and prenatal physical 
examinations.—D. G. K. 


A study of national relief policy, E. M. Burns. 
Pub. Welfare News 8, No. 3 (March 1940) 


pp. 2-5. 
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Ten years ago the nation approached the 
problem of relief quite unprepared for the task. 
With the exception of a program for veterans, 
the federal government had not considered as 
its problem the economic insecurity of the 
individual. Unless it were a pension program 
for mothers or for the aged, the states were not 
concerned with this activity. After the 
depression, speed was imperative in handling 
this problem, which seemed contrary to our 
traditions; and there followed a period of 
action and experiment. Now it seems reason- 
able to appraise our activity—what we have 
done, where we stand, and where we shall go. 
The adequacy of a program can be evaluated 
only when all other programs impinging on it 
are studied in a corresponding manner. Such 
a study is being undertaken by the National 
Resources Planning Board with the co-opera- 
tion of other governmental and private agen- 
cies.—D. G. K. 


Hospitalization of indigent patients from 
Hunterdon County, N. J., R. Z. ANGELL. 
Pub. Welfare News 8, No. 8 (Aug. 1940) 
pp. 2-3. 

The problem of paying nongovernmental 
hospitals for care of indigent patients has 
caused much concern, especially in rural 
counties. 


In the county here described there 
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is no voluntary hospital, and patients are sent 
to hospitals outside the county. Valuable 
suggestions are given as to county organization, 
also information about the operation of a 
hospital plan to provide care for those who need 
it. The chief purpose of the latter was not to 
spend less money, although economies were 
effected by the quicker return of patients to 
employability. ‘The Hospital Plan has led 
to a cordial and helpful relationship between 
county and hospital administrators.”—D. G. K. 


Development of a new hospital program in the 
Erie County Department of Social Welfare, 
C. M. Prerce. Pub. Welfare News 8, 
No. 8 (Aug. 1940) pp. 4-6. 

The Department of Social Welfare has charge 
of all welfare activities in Erie County [New 
York] except that it does not operate a public 
hospital. The municipal hospital of Buffalo 
determines all phases of eligibility for care for 
residents of the city. The problem of the 
county department in developing a hospital 
program was that of ‘‘care of welfare patients in 
private hospitals and county residents (outside 
of Buffalo) in the municipal hospital.” A 
careful study has been made, and the recom- 
mendations developed on the basis of the results 
have advantages which might be of interest to 
others faced with similar problems.—D. G. K. 
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MISCELLANY 


School Lunches and Surplus Foods. To 
aid the program of furnishing better lunches 
for underprivileged children, the Surplus 
Marketing Administration and the Bureau of 
Home Economics have co-operated in prepar- 
ing a bulletin on “School Lunches Using Farm 
Surpluses.” It gives practical suggestions on 
menus for different types of schools, large- 
quantity recipes, and much useful general 
advice. It is issued as U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 408. 


“Education and the Defense of American 
Democracy.” ‘Those who wish to follow up 
newspaper and magazine references to this 
much-discussed publication of the Educational 
Policies Commission can obtain the bulletin 
for 10 cents a copy from the Commission, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


“What the High Schools Ought to Teach.” 
Frequent and favorable newspaper comment 
indicates the importance placed on this report 
prepared by a special committee for the 
American Youth Commission and co-operat- 
ing organizations. Many sections bear di- 
rectly or indirectly on home economics. Single 
copies may be obtained from the American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
for 25 cents each, or with discounts for quan- 
tities. 


U. S. Office of Education. Recent publica- 
tions of interest to JouRNAL readers include: 
“Guidance Programs for Rural High Schools,” 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 203, Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance Series 
No. 3 (1940); “Some Suggestions for Educa- 
tion in Home and Family Living for Older 
Youth Who Have Left the Full-time School: 
With Special Consideration to Rural Youth,” 
Miscellany 2364 (April 1940); and “Studies 
in Home Economics Education, 1918-1940, 
Reported in Published Form,” Miscellany 
2381 (May 1940). 


New England Educational Film Association. 
Several colleges and universities, the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, and the 


First Corps Area of the C.C.C. were charter 
members of this new organization to provide 
a rental service for educational films to edu- 
cational agencies. Through it the Extension 
Service of the University of New Hampshire, 
for example, offers a wide selection of films on 
different subjects to member agencies in that 
state. Members pay moderate fees varying 
according to the service desired, plus nominal 
rental charges. 


From the White House Conference. 
“America’s Children” is the title of a summary 
of the report of the Conference which Maxwell 
S. Stewart prepared for the general reader and 
which is available at 10 cents a copy from the 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 

Two articles about the Conference by Kath- 
arine F. Lenroot, chief of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, have been issued as separates from 
The Child for July: “American Childhood 
Challenges American Democracy” and “Our 
Concern—Every Child.” 


Junior Placement Offices. A survey of 
these offices as found in employment centers 
and public school systems of the United States 
has been made by Jane H. Palmer for the 
Children’s Bureau, and the results, including 
descriptions of their methods, are brought 
together in U. S. Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 256. Copies 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for 15 cents 
each. 


Household Employment. Articles to be 
added to one’s card file on this subject are: 
“Earnings in Houschold Employment” in 
The Woman Worker for September and 
“Occupational Opportunities Numerous in at 
Least Two Fields” in School and Society 
for June 15. 


Women in Defense Industries. Since the 
effective use of labor depends on placing work- 
ers in suitable jobs, the U. S. Women’s Bureau 
has devoted its Special Bulletin No. 1 to “Rec- 
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ommended Jobs and Standards for Women in 
Defense Industries.” 


Working Women in Europe. Conditions 
of working women in two European countries 
are described in Monthly Labor Review for 
May. “Women in Wartime in Germany,” 
based on a consular report, gives facts as to 
compulsory labor, the wartime entry of women 
into various occupations formerly carried on 
by men, and welfare measures for women and 
children. “‘Worktime of Women and Young 
Persons in British Factories” draws its facts 
from a Home Office report and describes the 
conditions and regulations governing working 
periods during wartime. 


Prizes for Home Service Directors. Mc- 
Call’s Magazine announces that beginning in 
June 1941 it will annually award prizes “to 
the three home service directors or directing 
heads of home service departments of those 
electric light and power organizations which 
make the most outstanding contributions to 
the advancement of better living in the home 
through the promotion of electrical appliances.” 
The prizes, to be known as the Laura McCall 
awards, will be $100, $50, $25, plus a plaque 
for the first and framed illuminated parchments 
for the others, and will be awarded at the 
annual convention of the Edison Electric 
Institute. Further information may be ob- 
tained from Mr. C. E. Greenwood, Commercial 
Director of the Edison Electric Institute, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


“Electric Light for the Farmstead.” Reli- 
able practical information and advice about 
lighting the farm inside and out with electricity 
is given in the new Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1838, which while the supply lasts will be dis- 
tributed free on request to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It was prepared by the 
Bureaus of Agricultural Chemistry and En- 
gineering and of Home Economics, in co-opera- 
tion with various other organizations and 
specialists, official and private. 


Judging the Janitor. “Check List Forms 


for Rating School Custodial Service,” which 
cover all parts of school buildings and grounds, 
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have been prepared by H. H. Linn, L. C. 
Helm, and K. P. Grabarkiewicz of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The set of 
14 may be obtained from the Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, for 35 cents. 


Management of Housing Projects. A 
“Month of Sundays” was arranged for pro- 
spective tenants by the management of Lib- 
erty Square Housing Project in Miami before 
it was opened. At the late afternoon meeting 
each week there was community singing, 
fifteen-minute talks by members of the staff, 
informal discussions, and quizzes. According 
to Housing Management Bulletin, the main 
topics for the four afternoons were eligibility 
standards; occupancy; use and care of home 
and grounds; community activities and self- 
help projects. 

The same Bulletin reports the encouraging 
news that housing authorities in Gary (Indi- 
ana), Chicago, and New Haven have recently 
conducted civil service examinations for 
management positions. 


“‘Housing America.” This “source unit for 
the social studies” will prove of help also 
to home economics teachers who are trying to 
introduce housing into their courses. It was 
prepared by John H. Haefner of the University 
High School, University of lowa, for the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies and is 
on sale at 50 cents at the headquarters of the 
latter, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Good Will and Old Furniture. The Hous- 
ing Authority of Baltimore is having a model 
apartment in the Edgar Allan Poe Homes 
furnished with rehabilitated furniture loaned 
by the Goodwill Industries of Baltimore, 
says a news release from the U. S. Housing 
Authority. 


Toy “Library.” A collection of toys for 
circulation among the preschool children who 
live in Cedar Springs Place, a Dallas public 
housing project, is said by the U. S. Housing 
Authority to be one of the most popular fea- 
tures of the place. Toys may be borrowed for 
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two weeks, and all are renovated and disin- 
fected before changing hands. The “library” 
is conducted by the Junior Dallas College 
Club and the Neighborhood Council. 

Cotton. To enable the consumer to “ac- 
quire a better appreciation of the growing and 
processing of cotton, and to familiarize herself 
with such terms as yarn count, dyeing and 
printing, beetling, calendering, sanforizing, 
bellmanizing and air-conditioning of cotton 
fabrics,” the Cotton-Textile Institute, 320 
Broadway, New York City, has issued a sec- 
ond edition of its handbook “Cotton from 
Raw Material to Finished Product.” In addi- 
tion to 70-odd pages of multigraphed text, it 
includes mounted samples of 88 different 
kinds of cotton fabric, each with a descriptive 
label. 


“Guide to National Advertising.” Gifts, free 
samples, trade-marks, and engraving are 
topics covered in a recent supplement to Sec- 
tion 3 of this cumulative handbook from the 
National Better Business Bureau, Chrysler 
Building, New York City, while tobacco habit, 
sinusitis, catarrh, and short-wave diathermy 
are additions to Section 4. A new section, 
10, on cleansing agents has also been added. 
Still another recent publication is “A Guide to 
the Advertising and Selling of Articles Treated 
to Prevent Moth Damage.” 


Standards for Farm Products. Consumer 
study groups that wish simple but reliable in- 
formation about the present status of govern- 
ment standards for food and certain other 
farm products will welcome the new edition 
of “The Consumer and the Standardization of 
Farm Products.” It is issued by Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, which can also loan panel displays 
and posters to use with it for educational 


purposes. 


Uses for By-Products. The Citrus Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Winter Haven, Florida, 
having discovered that useful oil can be ex- 
tracted from grapefruit seeds at reasonable 
cost, a near-by commercial plant has adopted 
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the method and last year produced 90,000 
pounds of crude oil which found a ready market 
for use in textile dyeing. After refining, the 
oil is said to make a desirable salad oil. A news 
release from the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture says that the plant now in operation 
is “surrounded by a pleasant aroma, like a 
combination of roasting coffee and parching 
nuts.” 

Another U.S.D.A. release says that an im- 
portant subject of research by the govern- 
ment’s new Eastern Regional Laboratory will 
be to find profitable uses for the wastes and 
culls of vegetables grown primarily for food. 
These will very likely include starch, pectin, 
oils, alcohol, proteins, and minerals, not to 
mention vitamins, enzymes, and pigments. 


“Our National Resources.” “Facts and 
Problems” is the subtitle of this bulletin from 
the National Resources Planning Board, and 
it will be a useful acquisition for anyone who 
wants a brief authoritative statement or refer- 
ences to source materials about population, 
consumption, production, transportation, com- 
munication, energy, recreation, wild life, min- 
erals, research, invention, health, education, 
and many other sources of this country’s 
wealth and welfare. It is on sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at 10 cents a copy. 


From Brookings and the Falk Foundation. 
“Government and Economic Life” by Leverett 
S. Lyon and Victor Abramson and “Produc- 
tivity, Wages, and National Income” are two 
pamphlets in which important economic 
studies of the Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C., are summarized for the non- 
technical reader and which are made widely 
available by grants from the Maurice and 
Laura Falk Foundation. The first explains 
the essential role of government in economic 
life and the way in which changes in the latter 
inevitably affect the former. The second 
helps to understand the effect made on the 
organization of industry, individual wages and 
spending power, and the national income by 
technological and other changes in the various 
phases of our economic life. 
































NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 

National Rural Forum. “Building Rural 
Communities” will be the theme of the forum 
arranged under the auspices of the American 
Country Life Association at Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana, from November 6 to 
9. On November 6 there will be separate 
meetings of the youth section of the A. C. L. A.., 
the National Home Demonstration Council, 
and the National Master Farm Homemakers’ 
Guild. The program for November 7 is ar- 
ranged by the Christian Rural Fellowship. 
The American Country Life Association, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, will furnish 
full information. 

National Conference on Family Relations. 
The annual meeting will be held in Chicago 
on December 26 and 27, with a program 
centered on the subject “Trends and Resources 
in Family Life in Relation to the National 
Emergency.” Further information may be 
obtained from the secretary, E. W. Burgess, 
1126 East 59th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. Dorothy 
Shank has been made chief of the food utiliza- 
tion section in the place of Dr. Florance King, 
who now heads the department of home 
economics at the University of Vermont. In 
September the Bureau began transferring its 
laboratories to the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s new plant at Beltsville, Maryland. 
Part of the staff, however, is expected to 
remain in Washington. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. Lists of the 
courses, lectures, and gallery talks to be given 
this year are available from the Museum, 
Fifth Avenue and 82d Street, New York City. 
Several, among them those on color and design 
by Grace Cornell, should be of direct interest 
to home economists dealing with related art. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
A three-year program on the topic “The Child 
in His Community” was launched in July by 


the Congress through its 28,000 local parent- 
teacher associations. Based on the 1940 White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy, 
it calls for concentration on “goals to be reached 
so that every child may have the opportunity 
to live a full life, truly satisfying to himself and 
useful to his community.” A_ descriptive 
leaflet may be obtained from the headquarters 
of the Congress, 600 South Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Illinois. 

Farm Security Administration. Many home 
economists were sorry to learn that Dr. W. W. 
Alexander, administrator of the F. S. A., re- 
signed at the end of the U. S. fiscal year to 
become vice-president of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund in Chicago. He was succeeded in the 
F. S. A. by the assistant administrator, C. B. 
Baldwin of Radford, Virginia. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture Films. 
The Extension Service has again given a year’s 
contract for film-strip production to Photo 
Lab, Inc., of Washington, D. C. Prices until 
June 30, 1941, will be the same as last year, 
the majority of the 350 strips available selling 
for 50 or 55 cents each. Lecture notes are 
provided with each. Price list and informa- 
tion regarding terms will be sent on request by 
the Extension Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Cancer Control. The Women’s Field Army 
of the American Society for the Control of 
Cancer reports that in its 1940 campaign several 
million leaflets were distributed, more than one 
hundred thousand column inches of newspaper 
stories were printed, and hundreds of radio 
talks were given about the work. Gallup 
polls show that popular knowledge about 
cancer is increasing but that much remains to 
be done for the 50,000 to 75,000 men and 
women who might be saved annually from 
death by cancer. The Field Army expresses 
its gratitude to organizations which aid in 
its work. 
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ARKANSAS 


University of Arkansas. The two-day Con- 
ference on Family Life Education, held in 
June in connection with the dedication of the 
new home economics building, included a 
day’s session on “Problems of Rural Housing.” 
Appearing on this program were William Jones 
of the U. S. Housing Authority; Connie Bon- 
slagel and Mrs. Ida Fenton of the Agricultural 
Extension Service; Gladys Water, Martha 
Dinwiddie, and E. B. Whitaker of the Farm 
Security Administration; and Deane Carter, 
Dr. C. O. Brannen, and Orville J. Hall of the 
College of Agriculture. Another session was 
devoted to “Personality Problems of the Child 
as Affected by the School and Home,” with 
Amy Hostler, Mrs. Mattie Cal Maxsted, and 
Dr. W. H. Metzler as speakers. About two 
hundred persons attended the various sessions. 

New members of the home economics faculty 
this fall are Ruth Allen, who recently secured 
her master’s degree from Iowa State College, 
and Helen Cannon, formerly head of the home 
economics department at the University of 
Tennessee Junior College, Martin. 


CALIFORNIA 


Extension Service. Harriet G. Eddy, state 
home demonstration leader, will be on leave 
of absence until June 30, 1941, and Claribel 
Nye will serve as acting state home demon- 
stration leader. 


COLORADO 


Colorado State College. Dr. Elizabeth 
Dyar has been appointed associate professor of 
nutrition and Mary Ellen Belknap, assistant in 
the preschool. Dr. Dyar received her Ph.D. 
from the University of Missouri last June. 
Miss Belknap is a graduate of Western Reserve 
University with training at Merrill-Palmer. 

During the fall semester 22 students in 
homemaking education will do student teaching 
under the supervision of Maude Williamson 
and Lucille Church Fee in 17 school districts 
of the state. 

Jean Chapman, recently home economics 
teacher at Fort Morgan, has been appointed 
supervisor of student teaching at Oregon State 
College. 

Jane Bemis, who has been supervisor of 
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student teaching at Salida, is to be in charge 
of teacher training at the State College at 
Marquette, Michigan. 

At the summer school commencement, 24 
students received masters’ degrees in home- 
making education. 

University of Colorado. The chief expan- 
sion in the department for the coming year is 
in the work in institutional management, for 
which the staff includes Mrs. Bly Ewalt Curtis 
and Natalie Duke, director and assistant direc- 
tor of residence halls, and Ruth Benwell, 
director of the Faculty Club. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Esther Elliot 
Curtis resigned as home demonstration agent 
in Sedgwick County to take a similar position 
in the Hawaiian Islands, and Clara Augustine 
of Boulder County, Georgia Thomas of Routt 
County, and Eva Degnay of Weld County 
resigned to be married. New appointments 
are Jean Davidson in Boulder County and 
Jean Knowles in Routt County. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
The annual fall meeting was held on October 25 
in Hartford in conjunction with that of the 
Connecticut State Teachers Association. 

The home economists in business and the 
social workers held their sectional meetings in 
the morning while the home economics teach- 
ers attended the general teachers’ session. 

At the joint luncheon, Mrs. Laura Hale 
Gorton of Glastonbury told of Governor 
Baldwin’s defense program. This was fol- 
lowed by a symposium on consumer education. 

State Department of Education. The De- 
partment held its second annual convocation at 
the Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, on September 14. The morning 
assembly was addressed by Governor Baldwin, 
Dean William Russell of Columbia University, 
and Major Frank McSherry of the U. S. Army. 
Major McSherry’s speech, “Education and the 
National Defense,” was broadcast over Station 
WTIC. 

To facilitate small group meetings, the 
state was divided into eight regions, and the 
homemaking teachers in each met twice in 
September to study and evaluate their program 
and to suggest changes for this year. The an- 
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nual fall meeting of homemaking teachers in 
Hartford on October 5 gave representatives 
from the smaller regions an opportunity to 
present their conclusions and suggestions. At 
this time, too, Dr. Fred Couey of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut gave a résumé of the 
findings of the questionnaires sent out by the 
State Committee on Home and Family Living, 
and suggested possible implications and next 
steps. 

Saint Joseph College. The College will have 
two new home economics instructors this year: 
Margaret Frink, M.A., Columbia University, 
and Eileen J. Neilan, who last year did gradu- 
ate work in administration at Florida State 
College for Women. 

Mrs. Eugene Langan (Sadie McCole), who 
has been in charge of the home economics work 
since the College began, has resigned. She, 
Dr. Langan, and their small son will go to 
Washington, D. C., where Dr. Langan will do 
research in chemistry at Catholic University. 

Helen Zwolanek is president of the Hartford 
group of home economists this year. 

University of Connecticut. Ruth Russell, 
home demonstration agent in New London 
County, has been granted a year’s sabbatical 
leave for study at the University. Elizabeth 
Osborne, ’39, will substitute for her. 

On September 4, 5, and 6 the county agents 
and specialists met in conference in the new 
Home Economics Building to discuss plans for 
the 1940-41 program. Projects were reviewed 
and schedules for the year arranged. 

Ruth Kathryn Smither, a Skidmore College 
graduate recently employed as dietitian at 
R. H. Macy and Company, has been appointed 
dietitian of the cafeteria in the new dormitory 
for girls. 

Conference for W. P. A. Nursery School 
Workers. A two-week training conference for 
Connecticut W. P. A. nursery school workers 
was held at the Teachers’ College in New Haven 
during June. The training included: study of 
child development and guidance through ob- 
servation in demonstration units; workshop 
groups for intensive work in parent education, 
foods and nutrition, art, music, and health; 
lectures and discussions correlated with ob- 
servations and workshop activities. Home- 


making teachers in several towns have been 
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using W. P. A. nursery schools as laboratories 
for work in child development. 

W. P. A. Homemaking Program. The 
W. P. A. summer workshop training program 
held at the Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, for the weeks of August 26 and 
September 3 covered the following phases: 
academic interests, dancing, drama, crafts, 
games and sports, homemaking, literacy and 
citizenship, music, photography, social recrea- 
tion. For the homemaking section, five talks 
on consumer education, three subject matter 
groups, and two sections on teaching methods 
were arranged. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. Social Welfare and Public Health 
Section. At the final meeting last spring, a 
progress report was given on the eagerly 
awaited quantity cost budget which is being 
prepared for the guidance of local social 
agencies. The preparation of this budget 
entails a great deal of outside work by the 
members of this section. 

Officers elected for next year are: chairman, 
Mrs. Wilfred Dagen; vice-president, Ruth 
Cornman; secretary, Eleanor Schmidt; and 
treasurer, Mrs. Doris Sutton. 

Homemakers’ Section. At the May meet- 
ing, Mrs. George Patteson was elected chair- 
man and Mrs. John C. Phillips, secretary. 


IDAHO 


Homemaking Education Conference. The 
annual State Conference for Homemaking 
Teachers was held at Sun Valley from August 
12 to 17. This year, for the first time, the 
homemaking and agriculture teachers met 
jointly. Discussions at the joint sessions on 
the development of co-operative school, home, 
and community programs were led by Susan 
Burson and W. P. Beard of the U. S. Office of 
Education. Alida Fairbanks, state supervisor 
of homemaking education in Vermont, led the 
discussion of how to use family income and 
expenditures data obtained from  socioeco- 
nomic study as a basis for meeting family needs. 

Boise Junior College. Home economics is 
being offered by the College for the first time 
this year, and Mrs. Eunice Aust, who recently 
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received her master’s degree in home eco- 
nomics education from the University of 
Minnesota, will be head of the department. 

University of Idaho. Margaret Ritchie 
represents home economics on the University 
of Idaho Preparedness Council. 

Ella Woods, experiment station 
economist, has been on leave for six months to 


home 


visit nutrition laboratories in various sections 
of the country. 

Louise Stedman of the textiles and clothing 
staff studied during the summer at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

The value as teaching devices of films and 
radio records followed by group discussion was 
emphasized by Mrs. Julia Harrison, family life 
consultant of the Idaho Board of Vocational 
Education and a guest instructor during the 
summer session. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. The 
Association closed the year 1939-40 with 811 
members and 192 affiliated student clubs. 

Student Clubs. Last year 13 student club 
rallies were held with a combined attendance 
of 4,007 homemaking students representing 
the 192 affiliated clubs. Sponsors feel that the 
local, district, and state meetings offer excellent 
training for leadership. 

Western State Teachers College. 
has been purchased by the state for students 
of the College to use as a home management 


A house 


From four to eight girls and one 
The furnish- 
ings of the various rooms will represent the 


house. 
faculty member will occupy it. 


styles of different periods. 

Curriculum Conference Material. The ma- 
terial compiled by members of the curriculum 
workshop sponsored in June at the University 
of Illinois by the State Vocational Homemaking 
Department is to be used for discussion at 
the groups 
throughout the state. 


meetings of curriculum study 


Beginning Teachers Conference. A _ one- 
day conference for beginning teachers was held 
in Springfield on August 15 with 80 in at- 
tendance. Experienced teachers led discussions 
on such topics as ‘Home Economics Clubs,” 
“The Conference Period,” ‘‘Directed Home 
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Experiences,”’ “Evaluating Directed Home Ex- 
periences and Units—Pupil-Teacher Planned.” 
IOWA 


Clarke College. The Kitchen of Tomorrow 
at the College is sponsoring weekly broad- 
casts with demonstrations on alternate weeks 
by home economics seniors. 

Iowa State College. V. Enid Sater is on a 
year’s leave of absence for advanced study in 
physics on the campus. 

New staff members include Dr. Elfriede F. 
Brown in foods and nutrition and Dr. Ger- 
maine G. Guiot in physical education. 

Helen C. Dawe received her Ph.D. from the 
University of Iowa this summer. 

The 1939-40 enrollment, the largest yet, 
included 1,718 undergraduates and 83 gradu- 
ates. The B.S. was granted to 268 women, 
the M.S. to 41, and the Ph.D. to 2. 

William Penn College. ‘‘Home Economics 
in a Democracy”’ is to be the Home Economics 
Club’s theme this year. 

North East Iowa Teachers Association. 
During the Association’s meeting in Dubuque, 
October 10 to 12, morning and afternoon ses- 
sions were held by the home economics section 
on October 11 at Clarke College and Mount 
St. Joseph Assembly Hall, with luncheon served 
at the Clarke College Tea Room. Vera Waite, 
Dubuque section chairman, presided. 

KANSAS 

Kansas State College. New instructors 
in the division of home economics are: Mrs. 
Lenore Kent, child welfare and euthenics; 
Marjorie Burton, child welfare; Genevieve 
Lundvick, clothing and textiles; and Merna 
Miller and Phayee Mizell, institution man- 
agement. 

Among staff members who have returned 
to the campus after leave of absence are Mrs. 
Katherine Hess, who spent 8 months in Japan, 
and Dr. Bernice Kunerth, who for two years 
studied for her doctorate under Mrs. Mary 
Swartz Rose. 

Ruth Mo, one of this year’s A.H.E.A. 
international fellows, is at the College working 
toward her master’s degree. 

Extension Service. Vera Mae Ellithorpe, 
home demonstration agent in Bourbon County, 
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is now home management specialist, replacing 
Ellen Lindstrom, resigned. 

State Board of Vocational Education. 
beth Journey has been added to the home 
making staff, with headquarters in Pittsburg. 


Eliza- 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana State Normal College. The home 


management house, constructed with co- 
operation from the trade school in Natchitoches, 
has been completed. Of frame construction, 
it has been designed and furnished to serve as a 
laboratory for the teaching of homemaking. 
Louise Phillips Cole, who has been studying 
at the University of Tennessee, is in charge. 

Louisiana State University. The eighth 
annual Graduate Home Economics Confer- 
ence was held at the University in June with 
Anna M. Tracy, dietitian at Florida State 


College for Women, and Mildred Horton, 
vice-director of extension and state home 
demonstration agent in Texas, as guest 
speakers. 


Both the University and the state suffered 
a loss in the recent death of Helen M. Carter, 
head of the home economics department. 

Visiting professors for the summer session 
included: Mary Ellen Weathersby of Missis- 
sippi State College for Women, Nellie Mae 
Touchstone of Alabama College, and Helen 
Forney of Kansas State College. 

Mrs. John E. 
home economics faculty, and Mrs. Ruth Kean 


Coxe has resigned from the 


has been appointed to succeed her. 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 
the summer Marie Louise Comeaux, head of 
the home economics department, attended 
Mrs. 
Columbia 


During 


the University of Wisconsin; Louise 
Meeks Edmondson studied at 
University; and Marvene G. Howes taught at 
San Marcus State Teachers’ College. 

The radio program sponsored by the home 
economics department every two weeks over 
the local station is to be continued. 

Extension Service. The Service suffered a 
keen loss recently in the death of Margaret 
Firnberg. 


MAINE 


Florence 


State Department of Education. 
L. Jenkins, state supervisor of home economics 
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education, has returned to Maine after serving 
for six months in the U. S. Office of Education 
as agent for the North Atlantic region. 
University of Maine. During the summer 
Bernice Borgman directed the college nursery 
school and taught child development at the 
Sam Houston Teachers 
Margaret Nesbitt 
attended the summer session of the Home 
Economics Research Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and Calista Kelley attended 


summer session at 


College, Huntsville, Texas; 


summer school at New York University. 

Ruby Borden of Acadia University is assist- 
ing Dr. Mary Clayton, nutritionist of the 
Experiment Station staff. 

Extension Service. Changes took place in 
the Maine home demonstration agent staff in 
four counties on July 1: Jessie Lawrence Oak 
of Aroostook, Jeannette Linton of Kennebec, 
and Frances Cisar of Piscataquis resigned to 
become homemakers and were replaced by 
Margaret Peaslee, Mary Ellen Buck, and Sara 
McComb, respectively; and Pauline Budge of 
Somerset came to the state office as assistant 
state club leader and was replaced in her 
county by Dorothy Phair. 

Barbara Higgins, Waldo County agent, at- 
tended summer school at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. 
The report made at the close of the year 
1939-40 by Mc- 
Naughton, for Virginia Doub, president for 
1938-40, shows that the Association has had 
two goals: development of good fellowship 


the president-elect, Edna 


and strengthening of student clubs. 

Two general meetings are held each year: 
one at the time of the state teachers meeting, 
when a program is planned; and one in the 
spring, when the annual business meeting is 
held and there is also a speaker. 

During the year business is transacted by the 
cabinet, which is made up of the officers of the 
Association, the chairmen of committees, 
heads of various departments in the colleges 
giving home and the county 
supervisors of home economics. Usually there 
are three meetings a year, one of them at Camp 
Greentop in Catoctin Park. 


economics, 
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Two newsletters were issued during the past 
vear. 

The student clubs were very active and their 
membership increased. The state is divided 
into districts and the clubs in each held two 


meetings. 
MICHIGAN 


Michigan State College. Hui-Lan Yeh of 
China, who held an A. H. E. A. foreign fellow- 
ship at the College during the year 1938-39 
and last year was a graduate assistant in foods 
and nutrition, has been granted a Barbour 
scholarship for graduate study in biochemistry 
at the University of Michigan. 

During the past year several exhibits were 
loaned to the division of home economics by 
Caroline Wicker of Battle Creek, 
traveled extensively and has made valuable 


who has 


collections of textiles, costumes, and jewelry. 
Among the exhibits are toile de Jouy prints 
and Far Eastern and European costumes. 
Gifts to the home economics division during 
the past Oriental rugs, 
china, jewelry, silver, and costumes. Much of 
this collection will become part of a home 


year included 38 


economics museum soon to be established on 
the ground floor of the recently completed 
auditorium building. 

Ann Arbor Public Schools. That 
in home economics courses for boys is growing 
in the Ann Arbor High School is evident by the 


interest 


large number enrolled in consumer economics 

and social relationships classes. 
Home Economics Camps. 

Home Economics Association has the privilege 


The Michigan 


of using the camp on Allegan Lake known as 
Camp Michi-Vo-Ed, which recently 
leased from the State Department of Con- 


was 


servation by the State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education for meetings of educa- 
tional groups throughout the year. 

Gladys Love, supervisor of the homemaking 
education division of the State Board of Control 
for Vocational Education, directed 
activities for 145 high school homemaking 
students at Clear Lake Camp in July. The 
camp is made possible by the W. K. Kellogg 


camp 


Foundation. 
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MONTANA 


Extension Service. Mrs. Doris I. Anderson 
has resumed her duties as home demonstration 
agent in Yellowstone County after a year at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, to 
obtain her master’s degree. Margaret Conlon, 
who served as agent in Yellowstone County 
during Mrs. Anderson’s absence, is now home 
demonstration agent in Teton County. 

Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde of the U. S. Exten- 
sion Service spent ten days in Montana during 
July. She visited the Dawson and Flathead 
County Women’s Vacation Valley 
County’s first Achievement Day, and two dis- 


Camps, 


trict conferences held for home demonstration 
agents. 

Ella Gardner, recreation specialist of the 
U.S. Extension Service, attended the Flathead 
County 4-H camp and assisted Fergus, Yellow- 
stone, and Stillwater Counties with their 4-H 
club posture work. 

State Department of Education. 
Massey has resigned as state supervisor of 


Lelia 


home economics education to become super- 
visor of education in New York State, with 
headquarters in Albany. Mrs. Edith Harwood, 
Miss Massey’s successor, will have her head- 
quarters at Montana State College. 

The 13th annual Conference of Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers was held at Montana State 
College from August 27 to 29. The new cur- 
riculum guide for home economics teachers, 
the final revision of which was prepared by 12 
Montana teachers and Miss Massey at Iowa 
State College this summer, chief 
subject for discussion. Out-of-state speakers 
were Susan M. Burson of the U. S. Office of 
Education and Mrs. Lelia Easson of the Farm 


was the 


Credit Administration, Spokane. 

Farm Security Administration. 
agement supervisors recently appointed are 
Mrs. Mary Lemire, Mrs. Mary A. McKenzie, 
Kathleen Conlon, June Chatlain, and Benita 
Lyon. A training school was held during the 
last week of August for these new appointees. 


Home man- 


During the next few months, 1,350 mattresses 
and 6,000 comforters are to be made by farm 
families and N. Y. A. girls in Montana from 
surplus cotton, ticking, and percale. 



































OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Anna M. Cooley, a member of the household 
arts staff of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, since 1904 and professor from 1923 
until she retired last June, had the privilege of 
knowing and working with Mrs. Woolman for 
nearly forty years. Dr. Ellen Beers McGowan, 
a former student of Mrs. Woolman’s and later a 
colleague at Teachers College, collaborated 
with her in the preparation of several textbooks 
on textiles. Dr. McGowan is now teaching at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 

Mrs. Blanche E. Hedrick, who was trained 
at Oklahoma A. & M. College, the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and the Merrill-Palmer School, 
and who has had considerable teaching and 
supervising experience, is soon to leave her 
position as specialist in family life education 
at Cornell for a similar one at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Bernice Hopper had served as nutritionist 
for six years with the Chicago Relief Admin- 
istration when in 1938 she went to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, to establish the Community Nu- 
trition Service referred to in her article. This 
fall she became nutrition consultant for the 
Tennessee State Department of Public Health 
in Nashville. 

Martha Rogin was introduced to JOURNAL 
readers in November 1939. She was then 
tenant selection supervisor in the management 
review division of the U. S. Housing Authority 
and is now assistant rent relations counsel for 
the division. 

Jennie S. Wilmot has been head of the foods 
division at the University of Texas since 1925. 
She also gives a course designed to introduce 
interested students to the home demonstration 
field. Berenice Mallory became assistant pro- 


fessor of home economics at the University of 
Texas in 1933 after experience in high school 
teaching, supervising, and teacher training in 
Texas. 

Leland J. Gordon is professor of economics 
at Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

Frank C. Moore has been identified with the 
teaching of industrial arts in the Cleveland 
public schools since 1914 as teacher, assistant 
supervisor, supervisor, and for the last four 
years as directing supervisor of industrial arts 
and school lunchrooms. 

Mary L. Doti is director of health and home- 
making at Greenwich House,.:a settlement 
house in lower New York City. 

Mary Margaret Shaw 
dietetics and home economics at the Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
at the time her study was made. This year 
she is in charge of the nutrition courses at 
Utah State Agricultural College. 

Dr. Amalia Lautz was professor of foods and 
nutrition at George Peabody College for 
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